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SUBSTANCE, PROCESS, BEING * 
A WHITEHEADIAN-BERGSONIAN VIEW 


I 


ce HE bundle of philosophic systems,’’ says Whitehead,’ ‘‘ex- 

presses a variety of general truths about the universe await- 
ing co-ordination and assignment of their various spheres of validity. 
Such progress in co-ordination is provided by the advance of 
philosophy.’’ A symposium devoted to substance, process, and 
being seems with malice aforethought to imply a strife of systems, 
and to invite each participant to advance philosophy by assigning 
to each concept its sphere of validity. Since I have not been able 
to scrutinize the papers of the other participants, I am in the ironic 
position of a Whiteheadian sympathizer who feels as independent 
as a lonely Aristotelian substance. Or, to press Aristotelian indi- 
viduality to its ultimate Leibnizian limits, I feel Jike some window- 
less monad which you are compelled to listen to as it mirrors the 
philosophic universe of substance, process, and being strictly from 
its own point of view. 

The concept of being seems to me to have a certain metaphysical 
neutrality in this implied debate. For much of the classical exami- 
nation of the idea of substance is concerned with its relation to, and 
requirement of, the concept of being, while even the becoming which 
is the creative advance into novelty seems to require forms of 
definiteness which, whether sense objects or geometrical structures, 
can, without absolute distortion, be assimilated to a type of being. 
This leaves substance and process as opposites face to face. and if 
youth and beauty are decisive as criteria of metaphysical decision, 
then it appears as if process has things all its own way. 

“‘One chapter in the history of culture,’’ says Whitehead,° ‘‘is 
concerned with the growth of generalities. In such a chapter it 


1 Read in the Symposium on Substance, Process, Being, at the Meeting 
of The Metaphysical Society of America at Indiana University, March 22-23, 
1957. 

2 Process and Reality, p. 11. 

3 Ibid., p. 15. 
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* is seen that the older generalities, like the older hills, are worn down 
and diminished in height surpassed by younger rivals.’’ White- 
head, to be sure, is talking about scientific first principles, and in 
particular the fate of Newtonian physics, but Freud might interpret 
his latent content more exactly. At any rate, one is left with the 
image of substance as some old and worn-down fragment of Appa- 
lachia with the newer process-philosophy rugged as the Rockies 
towering above it. 

Does an examination of the texts support this opposition of 
youth and age? I am afraid the answer is, No. There are passages 
from the Parva Naturalia which would surely shock the author of 
Matter and Memory by their modernity ; passages from the De Gen- 
eratione et Corruptione which would surprise the author of Process 
and Reality for their vocabulary of process. But this is perhaps 
not chiefly the issue. What is more to the point is that it is not 
easy to find in either Bergson or Whitehead criticisms which spe- 
cifically controvert the relevant sections of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 

The Bergsonian account of the real flux does call attention to 
‘‘the illusion of permanent solids,’ but this requires an interpre- 
tation of substance as ‘‘mere body’’ or ‘‘the concrete thing’’ and 
hence is probably more applicable to materialism than hylomor- 
phism. And, although Bergson expresses a preference for the de- 
scription of process rather than a discovery of formulable essence, 
when he himself distinguishes the forms of process as qualitative, 
evolutionary, and extensive movements, these are singularly like 
Aristotle’s three temporal movements: alteration, growth, and local 
motion. 

In Whitehead the difficulties are similar. For, where the phi- 
losophy of organism is most rigorously contrasted with its alterna- 
tive, the point seems to be fundamentally one of logic. The evil 
in the Aristotelian doctrine of primary substance is its derivation 
from the subject-predicate mode of statement. And the assump- 
tion here is the cliché that Aristotle imposed upon metaphysical 
thought the categories derivable from his logic. But aside from 
this dogma of logical derivation, there seems to be a constant 
confusion in Whitehead between Aristotelian and Cartesian concep- 
tions of substance. It is assumed that ‘‘that which is neither as- 
serted of a subject nor present in a subject’’ is metaphysically 
equivalent to ‘‘that which requires nothing but itself in order to 
exist’’ and that both contribute to the difficulty of describing the 
world in terms of subject and predicate, particular and universal. 
It might be suggested that the Cartesian substance rather than the 
Aristotelian is the metaphysical butt of Whitehead’s attack, and 
that because it seems isolated from the causal influence of other 
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substances, and without pattern of internal becoming, it is the 
object of his polemic. Again the enemy is mechanistic materialism. 

But unfortunately also the Whiteheadian repudiation of the 
subject-predicate form of expression localizes the dispute at a point 
where logic seems to pre-empt metaphysics. Whiteheadian criti- 
cism that Aristotelian metaphysics represents a reification of a 
subject-predicate logic derived from a grammatically analyzed ordi- 
nary language invites the tu quoque that Whiteheadian metaphysics 
represents a reification of relational logic—that is, of a mathemati- 
cally constructed artificial language. At this level the dispute may 
contribute something to the subject of the relations of logic and 
ontology, but it by-passes the problems of an existential meta- 
physics. Since the latter demands projection into a system of em- 
pirical co-ordinates, the problem is that of substance versus process. 
But here, too, the dialectic is curiously unsatisfactory. 

Perhaps what William James said about the free-will dispute 
also holds here. The substance-process dichotomy, despite its use- 
fulness as a peg upon which to hang metaphysical ten ies, seems 
to have had most of the juice pressed out of it. I should therefore 
like first to approach the problem through the issue of time. For 
this both permits Bergson and Whitehead to appear at the point 
of maximum contrast to any substance theory (Aristotelian or 
Cartesian) and also suggests the issue upon which these two (Berg- 
son and Whitehead) are most in conflict with one another. 


II 


The deliverance of ‘‘common sense’’ suggests that enduring 
objects defined by spatial boundaries and uniquely locatable by the 
use of conventional chronometers really ‘‘occupy’’ space and ‘‘en- 
dure through’’ time. However these categories are purified by 
metaphysical refinement into mental sets (as with Kant) or into 
forms of relations (as with Leibniz), the metaphor to which their 
usage gives rise is that of situation and occupancy. Thus space and 
time form a matrix within which are generated the activities of 
natural bodies. The act of abstraction which satisfies our analyti- 
cal necessities provides us with the physical trinity of space, time, 
and body. 

But these three are not equal in derivation and importance. The 
enduring body is the focus of attention. Spatial concepts arise in 
the effort to particularize its limits. And the concept of time is 
initiated in the numbering of its movement. Bergson’s suggestion 
that our idea of external nature is dominated by the concept of 
homogeneous space receives its confirmation in the Aristotelian 
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practice of deriving the continuity of movement from the continuity 
of magnitude and the continuity of time from the continuity of 
movement. Magnitude, movement, and time are all continuous be- 
cause the succession of ‘‘nows’’ which defines the cutting edge of 
time is assimilated to a Euclidean imagery of points which defines 
the infinite divisibility of space. If one ‘‘now’’ cannot be next 
to another, it is for the same reason that one point cannot be next to 
another. Time and spatial extension are reflexively definable be- 
eause they are quantities, continuous, and divisible. 

Bodies are contained by time as things in space are contained 
by space, and by a form of generalization ‘‘time is the same time 
everywhere at once’’ as space is the same space everywhere at 
once. But the similarity of conception does not signify a similarity 
of importance. For natural philosophy the difference of position 
of any natural body in space is crucial, while mere difference of 
position in time has no physical consequence. To the extent that 
our thought is a symbolic representation of reality and that natural 
science as an effort to capture reality in some sort of conceptual 
net is metaphysically relevant, we are therefore presented with a 
chronometry which is a series of unextended moments as geometry 
is a series of unextended points. The temporality thus illustrated 
has these qualities: (1) it is serial, (2) it is continuous, (3) there is 
a single time series in which all natural events take place, (4) mere 
difference of position in time has no physical consequence. This 
is the temporality of a philosophy of substance and it is against 
this conception that the arguments of Bergson and Whitehead are 
directed. 

These arguments depend upon an appeal to experience: in the 
ease of Bergson to our intuition of personal duration as presented 
in the immediacies of self-knowledge; in the case of Whitehead to 
our apprehension of the connections of patterns of sensa. If the 
ontological principle is to be sustained, then the conditions to which 
any process of becoming must conform must be illustrated in the 
nature of actual entities. But we are never aware of points or 
moments, but always of events finite in spatial extension and in 
duration. Therefore it is only by such a device as the method of 
extensive abstraction that such limits as points and moments can 
be presented to consciousness. For, in Broad’s language, the pres- 
ent is in actuality no ‘‘knife-edge’’ but a ‘‘saddle-back.’’ Of 
course, Whitehead would admit that however actual changes occur 
atomically, the extensive continuum resulting from their occurrence 
is continuous in the sense that it is potentially divisible. And 
Bergson reluctantly grants a similar status to continuity by admit- 
ting that potential divisibility is a property of geometrical paths 
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of movement although not a property of movements themselves. 
But the appeal to experience for the revelation of the nature of 
real time is analogous in the two cases. 

By an unavoidable circularity, from the nature of real time 
result certain properties of the actual entities whose becoming is 
the evidence for the nature of real time. In the classical theory 
the idea of space is relevant to the internal constitution of matter 
to the extent that a division of the spatial volume divides the 
material, and Whitehead is surely right that from this property 
arises the conception of density at a point of space. But the divi- 
sion of material with respect to time functions differently. For 
material in the classical theory is indifferent to the division of time, 
and this suggests that passage of time is accidentally rather than 
essentially related to the character of material. Out of this acci- 
dental property of time arises the Newtonian fiction of the world 
as ‘‘a succession of instantaneous configurations of matter’’ simply 
located in space. If this picture of the world is concretized, and 
its elements taken as actualities of nature, there is, perhaps. a 
bridge between Newton and Aristotle. For although the one is 
primarily concerned with substance and its quantification and the 
tradition of the other with substance and its qualification, both 
depend upon a concept of simple location and both minimize that 
quality which Bergson attributes to real time: its ability to ‘‘bite 
into’’ and transform the essence of substances. It will not do, of 
course, to identify the cosmological presuppositions of Newton and 
Aristotle. The difference between the quantification of a homo- 
geneous matter and the qualification of a series of heterogeneous 
substances is precisely what lay at the bottom of the seventeenth- 
century’s bother about secondary qualities. For the bifurcation of 
nature always results from one answer to a persistent epistemo- 
logical problem concerning the spatial location of sense data. 
Nevertheless, from the standpoint of a theory of time, there is an 
important similarity. 

But suppose now that the alternative theory of time is pre- 
supposed. Then the lapse of time is no accident but rather the 
essence of the material, and the material cannot be said to be fully 
itself in any sub-period however short. Then the endurance of 
objects implies the display of an emergent pattern which requires 
a duration involving a definite lapse of time and not simply an 
instantaneous moment. This is metaphysically generalized by 
Bergson in the contention that permanence is what intellect im- 
poses upon a substrate whose movement is constant. The per- 
manence of a sensible quality consists only in the repetition of its 
movements—a repetition which is flattened out by perceptual con- 
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densation into the wholly artificial presentation of a form. Stable 
images of qualities and essences are the instrumentalities for a 
domination of the flux, but the disclosures of their fictional short- 
hand must not be mistaken as an iconic symbolism. Intellectuali- 
zation, for Bergson, provides that ‘‘statistical view of reality’’ which 
constructs a sensible quality out of a sum of repeatable oscillations. 
And Whitehead, prior to his analysis of data, transition, and issue 
states the essential fact: ‘‘There is a rhythm of process whereby 
creation produces natural pulsation, each pulsation forming a 
natural unit of historic fact.’’ ‘ 

The concept of ‘‘a natural unit of historic fact’’ implies a 
quantum theory of actuality, implies a spatialized duration contigu- 
ous to other concrete events whose pattern is only actualized through 
an epoch—that is, a specified extensive temporal unit. And the 
enduring object is thus exhibited in the repetition of pattern sus- 
tained by a plurality of successive events. And therefore the con- 
cept of ‘‘a natural unit of historic fact’’ involves an account of 
time which has been separated both from mere extension and from 
the divisibility inherently associated with the properties of Aristo- 
telian time. ‘‘ Accordingly we must not proceed to conceive time 
as another form of extensiveness. Time is sheer succession of 
epochal durations. But the entities which succeed each other in 
this account are durations.’’> I should not like to slur over the 
difficulties inherent in an epochal theory of time. That a duration 
is required for the realization of a pattern in a given event is clear. 
But that ‘‘the epochal duration is not realized via its successive 
divisible parts, but is given with its parts’’ * seems to deny the very 
process at the heart of things which the theory is meant to assert. 
Only if the statement is accepted metaphorically (namely, that 
whereas any succession of elements is divisible, a realization of pat- 
tern perceptible as a sensory gestalt involves the temporal exten- 
siveness of a duration) is it intelligible how temporalization is not 
@ continuous process but an atomic succession. 

In the epochal theory of time is revealed, I think, the elementary 
strategy of a metaphysics of process. Process is the becoming of 
actual entities. Actual entities are the real concrescence of many 
potentials. Concrescence as the achievement of the satisfaction of 
complete actuality implies the atomic lapse of time. The heart of 
the matter lies in Whitehead’s 9th category of explanation: How 
an actual entity becomes constitutes what that actual entity 1s. 
Here the genetic account is generalized as a method of metaphysical 

4 Modes of Thought, p. 120. 


5 Science and the Modern World, p. 177. 
6 Ibid. 
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explanation so that, no longer an historical accident, it becomes the 
lever for the determination of actuality. Dewey was too impatient. 
In his review of Process he could more justly have said not that 
it represents the triumph of the seventeenth century over the 
twentieth, but of the twentieth over the thirteenth. For it consti- 
tutes an explicit denial that the change of essence (which Aristotle 
treated under the heading of generation and corruption) is 
instantaneous. 

The Whiteheadian theory of time assumes that the ‘‘passage’’ 
of nature is not completely describable by a single time order, since 
each percipient event prehends only one time series, and thus every 
event may be included in an infinity of presents which intersect at 
that‘event. It also (with more conservative theories of time) holds 
that time is irreversible although it derives this property less from 
immediate intuition than from the particularity and uniqueness 
of each event generated by the becomingness which is nature’s 
ereative advance. But its heart is the doctrine that time is a suc- 
cession of extended presents conforming to real strata of nature, 
since no present can be quite instantaneous, and since existence 
requires temporal extension. Naturally the concept of ‘‘a period 
of time’’. is revealed in sense-awareness by attention to natural 
entities, and the event is the referential character of the entity 
through a period of time that is locatable within a duration. Since 
there is no such thing as nature at an instant, we are inevitably 
drawn to its periodicity, and indeed, to the generally periodic 
character of all natural existence. And this leads to the meta- 
physical emphasis not of particles, figures, or substantial forms, 
but of rhythms. 

Whitehead’s treatment of rhythms begins in the strong and 
quasi-Bergsonian influences of his early period. Here it is still 
possible to distinguish between uniform objects whose actuality 
may be periodic without being rhythmic and ‘‘life-bearing objects’’ 
which are non-uniform in that they require the completion of a 
duration within which rhythmic parts compose a definitely extended 
totality. Living events are of course also the locus of physical 
objects, but with respect to its causal components ‘‘the apparent 
character of the whole situation is . . . superseded by the rhythmic 
quasi-periodic characters of a multitude of parts... .’’* Berg- 
son’s statistical view of reality is accepted in that the physical 
object is conceived in some sense as the average of rhythms, but 
they are lifeless in that they build no further rhythmic complexities 
in their aggregation. Here already in the identification of rhythm 
as the causal counterpart of life is the germ of that monistic pan- 

7 Principles of Natural Knowledge, p. 197. 
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psychism which in the later Whitehead is to go far beyond the 
particular Bergsonian form of the bifurcation of nature. Here 
also is the insistence upon the fusion of sameness and novelty, of 
unity of pattern and contrast in detail which is to turn the later 
theory of prehension and concrescence into a universal theory of 
art such that, when we comprehend the nine categorial obligations, 
it no longer seems relevant to distinguish between the forms of 
metaphysical and aesthetic generality. 

It is evident that the requirements of physical theory first put 
forward by Planck suggest an outcome very similar to that of the 
epochal theory of time. Not that this is the source of its derivation 
nor that a metaphysical theory of time stands or falls with the 
stage of physical theory which coincides with the period of its 
origin. But the derived implication of an older theory of substance 
denied by both is that the quality of endurance means ‘‘undiffer- 
entiated sameness throughout the life-history concerned.’’ In a 
strict Aristotelian theory a persisting substance may sustain altera- 
tions or local movements, but these are accidental qualifications 
through which the essential quality of the endurance remains un- 
compromised. But exactly as the corpuscular organisms at the 
base of the physical field are conceptualized as vibratory entities, 
so the societies of actual occasions exhibit endurance in the sense 
of a reiteration of their relational pattern. Endurance in a phi- 
losophy of process cannot be a brute fact. It must be capable of 
analytic reduction to types of ‘‘social’’ and ‘‘personal’’ order. 
Thus an enduring object becomes a nexus of actual occasions with 
an inheritance of near-identical pattern through time. Whitehead 
is surely right that the common element of form enjoyed by suc- 
cessive actualizations of process are a ‘‘defining characteristic’’ in a 
sense similar to the Aristotelian notion of ‘‘substantial form.”’ 
Every system of change whether Aristotelian or Whiteheadian must 
have its conceptualizations for the permanent and the enduring in 
experience. But the Whiteheadian system has, I think, this ad- 
vantage: that to take endurance as a given provides a less sensitive 
tool of metaphysical analysis than to apply to it the microscopic 
conception of the conformal inheritance of pattern through time. 

It will not do to polarize the Whiteheadian and the Aristotelian 
conceptions too sharply. For they each bear striking resemblances 
to a Platonism which pre-figures them both. The Aristotelian de- 
mand for a persisting substrate which outlives the vicissitudes of 
change is in some sense satisfied by a creativity or passage intrinsi- 
cally characterless, and the pervasive adjectives or relative uni- 
formities of definiteness sustained by the flux, whether particularized 
as the ingressions of eternal objects or as the formal property of 
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composite substance, give a binding or organizing quality to the 
given entities of sense experience. But the interesting differences 
in the cosmologies which they produce can be attributed, as I have 
suggested, to alternative renderings of temporality. 


Ill 


When Whitehead suggests that the Category of the Ultimate 
(Creativity) replaces Aristotle’s category of primary substance, 
he is speaking logically rather than ontologically. For he implies 
that creativity is always a subject, never a predicate; always, in 
short, the ultimate ground of characterization. Because, of course, 
as he himself clearly recognizes, metaphysically, creativity per- 
forms the same function as matter within an Aristotelian system. 
Hence, the true metaphysical alternatives are a theory of primary 
substances or a theory of actual occasions. Terminological hetero- 
geneity yields so poorly to functional comparison that I have found 
it more useful to crystalize the divergences within a theory of time. 
But the same thing is possible through reference to metaphysical 
entities if one (at the risk of excessive over-simplification and dis- 
tortion) adopts a neutral terminology providing a transformation 
formula between the systems. This, I think, the language of W. E. 
Johnson permits. 7 

Any ontological discussion centering upon the modalities of 
existence can by-pass the assumption of substance (though perhaps 
not the assumption of ‘‘a substantive’’) by distinguishing between 
‘‘eontinuant’’ and ‘‘occurrent.’’ And in this case the emphasis 
of a substance or a process metaphysics may be distinguished by 
the type of reference which it asserts between the entities in ques- 
tion. Johnson, himself a modified Aristotelian, defines a continu- 
ant ® as ‘‘that which continues to exist throughout some limited or 
unlimited period of time during which its inner states or its outer 
connections with other continuants may be altering or may be con- 
tinuing unaltered.’’ It is the last phrase which gives maximum 
Whiteheadian or Bergsonian offense, for despite the reference to 
both internal and external transformations as though they were 
irreducible, in the terms of a process metaphysics continuance with- 
out alteration is intrinsically impossible. And Johnson continues ® 
with the inevitable Aristotelian consequence: ‘‘And I lay it down 
that any occurent must be referred to a continuant or to two or 
more connected continuants.”’ 

Within such a context an occurrent must be referred to a con- 


8 W. E. Johnson, Logic, III, xx. 
9 Ibid., III, xxi. 
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tinuant because a theory of transeunt causality and a theory of the 
continuant are two sides of the same metaphysical coin. It is of 
course clear that substantival continuance does not imply adjectival 
changelessness. It is perhaps less clear to understand how upon 
a doctrine of the primacy of the continuant immanent causality can 
be a fact. For a compound entity which continues to preserve its 
‘‘identity’’ through time, although none of the parts which upon 
initial reference are said to constitute the whole can be said to 
preserve their several identities, seems to have survived only in 
the sense of a maintenance of relational pattern and therefore 
seems more easily assimilable to a metaphysics of process. For here 
we are back again to the nexus of actual occasions enjoying personal 
and social order. 

If a metaphysics of substance posits a continuant which endures 
and which, indeed, may endure unaltered, it must also hold that 
no continuant is a mere aggregate or collection of occurrents. And, 
although the metaphysics of process must also be highly suspicious 
of any organic relationship which is described as a ‘‘mere’’ aggre- 
gate or collection, it may conceive of a continuant if it be granted 
that such continuant must always be referred to a nexus of occur- 
rents. With respect to the ‘‘reference’’ of continuants and occur- 
rents, the axioms of the two metaphysical modes are reversed with the 
consequence that their respective strengths and weaknesses may in 
part be best exhibited in relation to transeunt and immanent formu- 
lations of causality. For the Whiteheadian identification of sub- 
stance as ‘“‘that which requires nothing but itself in order to exist”’ 
emphasizes just that aspect of a substance metaphysics which shows 
its inherent preference for a doctrine of transeunt causality ; namely, 
the independence of the primary entities of the universe and the 
externality of the relations between them. On the contrary, his 
own preference must necessarily express itself in a form of imma- 
nent causality and a doctrine of internal relatedness. 

Whiteheadian cosmology absolutely denies the primacy of a 
substantival continuant, and it substitutes for this conception the 
pluralism of actual entities receiving mutual definition from their 
activity within the extensive continuum. Within such a matrix 
the location and dating of occurrents is possible by an abstractive 
process which pragmatically neglects the factor of total relevance. 
For the notion of ‘‘the common world’’ in reality finds its exempli- 
fication in the constitution of each actual entity, and it is impossible 
for an actual entity to be a member of ‘‘the common world’’ except 
in the respect that the common world is constitutive of its own 
internal constitution. Naturally this does not imply that each 
actual entity is homogeneous in being an undifferentiated repetition 
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of its many fellows. The ‘‘principle of intensive relevance’’ makes 


this clear, for like the Leibnizian principle that each monad mirrors 
the world from its own point of view, it suggests that ‘‘any item 
of the universe, however preposterous as an abstract thought or 
however remote as an actual entity, has its own gradation of rele- 
vance, as prehended in the constitution of any one actual entity.’’ *° 
The strict isolationism of a substance ‘‘which requires nothing but 
itself in order to exist’’ is here supplanted by the community of 
interpenetrating actual occasions, where each actual entity enters 
into the constitution of every other, although naturally under the 
limitations imposed by presented incompatibilities of feeling. 

If Whitehead is right, the chief difficulty with all modern phi- 
losophy is a failure of conceptualization—is, as Wittgenstein might 
have said, that the picture does not share with reality the proper 
logical form. For, in attempting to describe the world in terms of 
subject and predicate, substance and quality, particular and uni- 
versal, it does violence to the immediate intuition of experience 
which we express in our behavior, whatever the inadequacies of 
our verbal analysis. For the deliverance of immediate experience 
is that each actual entity is a standpoint of relatedness, and this 
is only another way of saying that each actual entity enters into 
the constitution of every other. Thus the real problem of phi- 
losophy from Spinoza onward is the true meaning of the phrase 
in alio, and the chief task of a philosophy of process is to elucidate 
the notion ‘‘of being present in another entity.’’ It is in fulfill- 
ment of this task that Whitehead has produced the genetic theory 
of actuality culminating in the theory of prehension. 

The Whiteheadian criticism of Aristotle is not merely that his 
metaphysics should have reduced the continuant to a reiteration 
of occurrents. It is also the larger cosmological criticism that any 
doctrine of individual completeness renders unintelligible an inter- 
connected world of real individuals. If the Aristotelian doctrines 
of predication and primary substance are two facets of the same 
metaphysical commitment, they have produced two types of dis- 
connectedness: one within the individual, the other between indi- 
viduals. The doctrine of predication suggests a conjunction of 
attributes without a method for the elucidation of their binding 
actuality. The doctrine of primary substance fails to disclose in 
what sense the cosmos is a universe. Whatever the justice of this 
criticism, its importance for an understanding of Whitehead him- 
self is clear, for it sets the program of his own metaphysical con- 
struction. For, on the one hand, he must show how an actual 


10 Process and Reality, p. 224. 
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occasion is an achievement in its own right, ‘‘a grasping of diverse 
entities into a value by reason of their real togetherness in that 
pattern,’’*? while at the same time indicating that this is not a 
mere ‘‘logical’’ togetherness of diversified eternal objects. And, 
on the other, he must show that the ‘‘passage’’ of nature is itself 
constitutive of an extensive continuum which provides the real 
communication between ultimate realities. It is a consciousness of 
this double requirement which leads Whitehead to a bifurcation of 
process, to the discovery of two kinds of fluency. One is the fluency 
of concrescence. The other is the fluency of transition. 

The fluency of concrescence is inherent in the constitution of the 
particular existent. It is the movement from its original subjective 
aim to the realization which constitutes its actuality, and it col- 
lapses the serial character of any duration by its insistence that 
the actuality of any atomic entity is at the same time process and 
outcome. The ‘‘satisfaction’’ is the entity as concrete separated 
in idea from the process of concrescence, and it therefore provides 
the purely individual element which in a substance metaphysics 
expresses itself in the phrase ‘‘requiring nothing but itself in order 
to exist.’’ But the satisfaction is really the ‘‘superject’’ rather 
than the substance or the subject. For it in some sense effects 
closure of the process and concludes it in adding its own character 
to the creativity. Concrescence is a building up of a determinate 
satisfaction; and as the satisfaction achieves determinateness, it 
thereby becomes the given primary phase for a new adventure of 
concrescence. The components in the concrescence are thus the 
values which contribute to the satisfaction. The production of the 
satisfaction is an act of self-creativeness. 

The fluency of transition is the way in which character is trans- 
mitted from particular existent to particular existent. It is the 
achievement of objective immortality by actual entities which per- 
ish. It is the mode in which one actual occasion enters into the 
constitution of another. The actual world as a community of enti- 
ties which are settled and ‘‘become’’ limits the possibilities of 
creativeness beyond itself. And the real potentialities constituted 
by the data given in the actual world may be formulated in the 
concept of ‘‘one relational complex in which all potential objecti- 
fications find their niche.’’** This is the extensive continuum. 
The extensive continuum is not a fact prior to the world; it is the 
first determination of order within the world. It is a fact deriv- 
able from the actual world which is atomized by the actual entities 


11 Science and the Modern World, p. 147. 
12 Process and Reality, p. 103. 
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which compose it. The generalized extensiveness of the continuum 
gives the over-all scheme of relatedness whereby a plurality of 
objects can be combined in the real unity of a single experience. It 
is therefore the condition under which any actual entity is a stand- 
point for its world. 


IV 


In this paper I have tried neither to exhibit the inadequacies of 
positivism nor to attack the Aristotelian or Cartesian conceptions 
of substance directly. Instead, recognizing the usefulness of the 
substance-process dichotomy as a description of tendency, I have 
attempted an exposition of the Whitehead-Bergson philosophy of 
process through indirection, that is, by an appeal to those subordi- 
nate metaphysical aspects under which the philosophy of process 
reveals itself most importantly. These are respectively: (1) a 
theory of time in which time enters into the essence of materiality, 
(2) a theory of relatedness in which the world enters into the con- 
stitution of each actuality, and (3) a theory of inheritance whereby 
continuance is explained as conformal inheritance of pattern. 
Essential temporality, total relatedness,\and conformal inheritance 
are the qualities and, I think, the virtues of a philosophy of process. 

Throughout this discussion I have not been able to adequately 
discriminate between the standpoints of Whitehead and Bergson. 
And in many important respects they are radically at variance. 
Whitehead cannot admit the distinction between personal and 
homogeneous natural time which is the cornerstone of the Berg- 
sonian system. And analogously Bergson’s metaphysics is founded 
upon a bifurcation of nature which distinguishes absolutely between 
the living and the non-living in experience. For Whitehead biology 
is only the study of the larger organisms as physics is the study of 
the smaller. Therefore Whitehead can establish the unity of nature 
in a fashion sympathetic to philosophers of science and Bergson can 
emphasize the disparity between mechanism and feeling in a way 
profoundly sympathetic to the literary mind. 

Choice between Whitehead and Bergson within a metaphysics 
of process raises problems analogous to choice between a substance 
and process metaphysics without. Metaphysical transactions occur 
upon a rigidly controlled market. The alternative utilities are 
variable, but one thing is certain. In metaphysics you always get 
just what you pay for. And you must pay for what you get. 


ALBERT WILLIAM LEvI 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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SUBSTANCE, PROCESS, AND NATURE 


NE of the features of contemporary cosmology brilliantly de- 
picted by R. G. Collingwood in his brief essay, The Idea df 
Nature, is the resolution of substance into process. ‘‘Nature,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘will be understood as consisting of processes, and the 
existence of any special kind of thing in nature will be understood 
as meaning that processes of a special kind are going on there.’’? 
Honoring Whitehead for his pioneer work in the development of 
the new view, Collingwood selected as ‘‘the basic principle of White- 
head’s cosmology, a principle grasped by him with unusual tenacity 
and clearness, and taught to him, by his own account, by modern 
physics with its new theory of matter... ,’’ the proposition that 
‘*Substance and activity are not two, but one.’’? After indicting 
the conceptions of Space and Time, inherited from the 17th-century 
natural philosophers and challenged at last by 20th-century physics, 
Whitehead convicted substance of the same fallacy. Although 
Space, Time, and Substance are ‘‘the most natural ideas for the 
human mind,’’* Whitehead claimed that in employing them, ‘‘we 
are presenting ourselves with simplified editions of immediate mat- 
ters of fact.’’* Accordingly, we have mistaken the abstract for 
the concrete, an error obviated by contemporary physics when it 
discarded the old set of abstractions in favor of concepts more 
congruent with the dynamic and concrete character of immediate 
experience. In an earlier essay he had remarked: ‘‘If I were to 
look for substance anywhere, I should find it in events which are 
in some sense the ultimate substance of nature.’’® . 

The current gravamen against substance, therefore, derives its 
momentum and direction from contemporary physics which, with 
the theory of relativity and the electromagnetic theory of matter, 
interprets nature in terms of process, function, and event. The 
main drift of the argument is, of course, against the particular 


1B. G. Collingwood, The Idea of Nature (Oxford, 1945), p. 17. 

2 Ibid., p. 167, citing A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World 
(New York, 1926), p. 238. 

3A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, p. 76. 

4 Ibid., p. 78. 

5A. N. Whitehead, The Concept of Nature (Ann Arbor, 1957), p. 19. 
Note how in this work Whitehead confines his pronouncements to nature, to 
that which is given in sense awareness: ‘‘we have nothing to do in these lee- 
tures with the ultimate character of reality. It is quite possible that in the 
true philosophy of reality there are only individual substances with attributes, 
or that there are only relations with pairs of relata. I do not believe that 
such is the case; but I am not concerned to argue about it now.’’ (Pp. 150- 
151.) 
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doctrines of matter, causality, absolute space and time, and corollary 
notions as, e.g., the ether, constituent of classical Newtonian phys- 
ies. Yet it has been extended to warrant condemnation of the 
philosophy of substance in all its historical forms. The outlook 
was summed up and defended by the late Andrew Ushenko in his 
claim: ‘‘The analysis of the Theory of Relativity shows that the 
category of substance is replaced by the category of event... .’’® 
It is reiterated in James Feibleman’s assertion: ‘‘At the present 
time, physics seems to get along without the convenience of a notion 
of substance... .’’? 

However, ridding nature of substance is not as easy as the 
philosophers of physics might pretend; it demands dispelling those 
aspects of nature upon ‘which the proponents of substance have 
seized. Perhaps naively but always with a sense of touching the 
really real, substance’s adherents have usually pointed to the ob- 
servable unity, persistence, and independence of entities as indi- 
cators that they are substances. And so they remain close to 
Aristotle’s description of first substances sketched in the Categories : 
individuals which endure numerically the same through change of 
qualities and which underlie everything else, so that, if they ‘‘did 
not exist, it would be impossible for anything else to exist.’’* To 
this notion common sense and even philosophy tenaciously cling. 
Santayana, who remarked that belief in substance ‘‘is the most 
irrational, animal, and primitive of beliefs: it is the voice of hun- 
ger,’’*® added that it ‘‘is inevitable. The hungry dog must believe 
that the bone before him is a substance, not an essence; and when 
he is snapping at it or gnawing it, that belief rises into conviction, 
and he would be a very dishonest dog if, at that moment, he denied 
it. For me, too, while I am alive, it would be dishonest to deny the 
belief in substance; and not merely dishonest, but foolish ... .’’ ?° 

Even Hume, who subjected the idea of substance to stringent 
criticism, yet retained this idea in recognition of such experienced 
factors as the unity, persistence, and independence of objects. In 
a sense he sought to save the appearance of substance while dis- 

6A. P. Ushenko, The Philosophy of Relativity (London, 1937), p. 199. 

7? James K. Feibleman, ‘‘On Substance,’’ Review of Metaphysics, Vol. 8, 
(1955), p. 373. Feibleman, however, advances an ontological argument in 
behalf of substance to the effect that, though necessarily contradictory and 
irrational, it is necessary for ‘‘the analysis of particulars . . . to resolve the 
paradox of absolute uniqueness of particulars which are made up of unchang- 
ing elements’’ (p. 374). 

8 Aristotle, Categories (Oxford trans.), V, 2b5 ff. 

® George Santayana, Scepticism and Animal Faith (Dover, 1955), pp. 190- 
191. 

10 Tbid., p. 233. 
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pensing with its reality. He explained the unity of objects appar: 
ent in experience as arising from the fact that the several distinct 
qualities of which objects consist ‘‘have a constant union with each 
other,’’ so that ‘‘we commonly regard the compound which they 
form as ONE thing, and as continuing the SAME under very 
considerable alterations.’’?* In effect, the appearance of unity is 
imputed to the mind’s failure to discern distinctions and the imagi- 
nation’s propensity to grasp the plurality as one. In similar fashion 
did Hume treat the seeming identity of the object through change.’” 
The imagination looks along a succession of distinct qualities which 
resemble each other so closely that, re-enforced by equally close 
resemblances between its own distinct acts of apprehending the 
qualities in succession, it fails to discern the differences and con- 
sequently confounds the succession with an unchangeable identity. 
‘Should the mind, instead of indulging in an easy transition from 
one moment to the next, survey the succession at two separate and 
remote periods of its duration, then the appearance of identity 
would be dispersed by the sharpness of its variations. 

The relevance of Hume’s explanation of persistence or ‘‘iden- 
tity’’ is evident in contemporary discussions of the same problem. 
‘*The real actual things that endure are all societies,’ 1*> Whitehead 
has written, adding that ‘‘ A man, defined as an enduring percipient, 
is such a society.’’?* Whitehead elaborated the metaphor with a 
series of technical distinctions and clarifications. Societies are dis- 
tinct from the occasions which compose them, the ultimate actuali- 
ties, the entities which have no history, but which are immediate in 
their becoming and perishing. ‘‘The self-identity of a society is 
founded upon the self-identity of its defining characteristic and 
upon the mutual immanence of its occasions.’’** The notion of 
the defining characteristic includes the notion of the co-ordination 
of societies, each of which exists at a level different from the others, 
the level drawn at the nadir of analysis being analogous to our own 
experience, ‘‘the only strictly personal society of which we have 
direct discriminative intuition ....’’?* The notion of the mutual 
immanence of occasions implies the felt presence of one occasion in 
the others and the others in the one. The feeling, the individual 


11 David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. by L. A. Selby-Bigge 
(Oxford, 1955), Bk. I, Part IV, Sec. 3, p. 219. 

12 Note Hume’s equivocal usage of the term ‘‘identity,’’ ibid., Bk. I, 
Part I, Sec. 5, p. 14, and Bk. I, Part IV, See. 2, p. 200. 

13 A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (New York, 1954), p. 262. 

14 Ibid., p. 263. 

15 Ibid., p. 262. 

16 Ibid., p. 265. 
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immediacy of the occasion, is ‘‘the final unity of the subjective form, 
which is the occasion as an absolute reality.’’ *” 

For Whitehead process is the fundamental character of nature 
and reality, and his pronouncements rival those of Heraclitus. 
‘‘Nature is a process.’’?® ‘‘The ancient doctrine that ‘no one 
crosses the same river twice’ is extended. No thinker thinks twice; 
and to put the matter more generally, no subject experiences 
twice.’’’® ‘‘The universe is thus a creative advance into novelty. 
The alternative to this doctrine is a static morphological uni- 
verse.’’*° ‘‘The actualities of the Universe are processes of ex- 
perience, each process an individual fact. The whole Universe is 
the advancing assemblage of these processes.’’ 74 

Now if process is the essence of nature and reality, then, as 
Whitehead contended, persistence or endurance is the appearance 
of a society of occasions caught in the perpetual flux. A tree, for 
example, is a society of distinct actual occasions, and unless there 
is a defining characteristic recurrent in a series of moments, this 
tree at moment 1 would be perceived as numerically different from 
the apparently same tree at moment 2. The recurrence of the 
defining characteristics, eternal objects akin to Plato’s forms or 
Santayana’s essences, along with the inheritance of resembling sub- 
jective forms, the unique felt immediacies of the advancing occa- 
sions, serve to stabilize the processes into an apparently unitary and 
persistent tree. But in actuality at each moment one tree pops 
into existence while another, its immediate predecessor, pops out of 
existence. Change does not occur in the tree; rather one tree is 
exchanged for another. This view of change overlooks an insight 
cogently argued by Kant. No philosopher has surpassed Kant in 
investigating the grounds necessarily presupposed for the very 
possibility of experience, and he rightly saw that awareness of 
process or change presupposes awareness of an underlying constant 
or substance. ‘‘Our apprehension of the manifold of appearance,’’ 
he wrote, ‘‘is always successive, and is therefore always changing. 
Through it alone we can never determine whether this manifold, 


17 Ibid., p. 227. Interestingly, on this point, Whitehead referred to Hume, 
whose ‘‘ doctrine of force and liveliness as an essential factor in an impression 
of sensation ... is nothing but a special case of the doctrine of subjective 
forms’’ (p. 236). According to this novel interpretation, Hume’s appeals to 
custom and memory are really appeals ‘‘to an observed immanence of the 
past in the future, involving a continuity of subjective form’’ (p. 237). 

18 A. N. Whitehead, Concept of Nature, p. 53. 

19 A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York, 1929), p. 43. 

20 Ibid., p. 340. 

21 A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, p. 253. 
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as object of experience, is coexistent or successive.’’?* Experience 
of total process cannot even deliver the insight that it is in process. 

Of course, in defense of Whitehead it might be said that the 
recurrence of eternal objects, the presence of subjective forms in 
all actual occasions, the role of God as the principle of concretion, 
endow the occasions of the process with unity and continuity. But 
apart from the Platonism, the panpsychism, the ‘‘Divine Relativ- 
ity,’’ conceptions as contentious as the doctrine of substance in any 
of its historical forms, of which Whitehead’s philosophy consists and 
upon which the plain man is inclined to look askance, there are 
; Significant theoretical considerations which weigh heavily against 
the process philosophy. After all, even the actual occasion must 
have an atomic moment which it spans, so that the entities that are 
perpetually becoming and perishing in Whitehead’s system are in 
some fundamental sense of being for a while, and the subjective 
form may be regarded as a minuscule principle of substance. In- 
cisively criticizing Whitehead’s equation of reality with creative 
process, Professor Paul Weiss has summed up the position as imply- 
ing that ‘‘things can be but momentary accidents decorating events, 
and no matter how old a thing may be, we are bound to say that 
it is entirely new.’’** Opposing this view he affirms that ‘‘The 
fundamental temporal fact is not the passage of events, but the 
oceurrence of changes in persistent substantial individuals.’’ The 
trouble with the ‘‘modern approach to the problem of the temporal 
world,’’ according to Weiss’s diagnosis, is that it commits ‘‘the fal- 
lacy of essential completeness.’’ It supposes that the individual 
entity is ‘‘in a single moment of time and merely inwardly points 
beyond that moment,’’ so that ‘‘it will vanish, as so pointing, with 
the passage of its moment. Pointing does not enable an object to 
persist ....’’** But no substantial entity is ‘‘confined within the 
span of a moment and it cannot therefore perish with the passage 
of that moment.’’ Such entities are virtual as well as actual, and 
they persist through change because ‘‘though they are wholly pres- 
ent as actual, as virtual they are still future, unaffected by the 
adventures of that moment of time which is then present.’’ Change, 
indeed, is a process going on within a substantial entity whereby its 

23 Immanuel Kant, The Critique of Pure Reason, trans. by N. K. Smith 
(London, 1929), A182, B225, p. 213. Kant’s argument is unfortunately 
tangled up with a surreptitious justification of the matter postulated by classi- 
cal Newtonian physics, as is evident in the next sentence: ‘‘For such deter- 
mination we require an underlying ground which exists at all times, that is, 
something abiding and permanent, of which all change and coexistence are 
only so many ways (modes of time) in which the permanent exists.’’ 


23 Paul Weiss, Reality (Princeton, 1938), p. 208. 
24 Ibid., p. 209. 
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virtuality, its potency, is translated into actuality. Without per- 
sistence, ‘‘the passage of a moment would leave nothing but virtual 
regions in its trail. A world of multiple individuals would then 
give way at once to an empty space, and as empty space is constant 
and unchanging, a rigid eternity would be the resultant of the 
passage of a single moment of time.’’ Process, therefore, pre- 
supposes the existence of substantial entities which endure through 
change, and when process philosophers attempt to discard them, 
they undermine the foundations of their philosophy. 

Hence the process philosophies which repudiate substance are 
untenable, and in fact to press the claim that substance in the 
sense of unitary, continuant, and independent individuals, as ex- 
pounded for example by Aristotle, is obsolete, is to undo the possi- 
bility of process, since our awareness of process as well as its reality 
would be thereby impugned. Nor can the notion of event as a 
center of activity ever satisfactorily supplant substance. Perhaps 
no contemporary philosopher has struggled more valiantly than 
Ushenko to tell us what an event is. ‘‘An event,’’ he wrote, ‘‘is an 
act . . . just one act . . .a happening which cannot be resolved 
into a series of shorter occurrences. . . . If an agent be necessary 
for an act, then an event must be taken as an agent-act, i.e., as an 
occurrence which enacts itself and is not owned by any other 
actor.’’?> Thus the event is not merely a matrix of qualities and 
relations excluding substance; it is a center of activity, or energy 
expenditure, or creativity. The event is not a quiescent organiza- 
tion of sensible qualities and mathematical relations; rather it 
enacts these qualities and relations. The physical exemplar of the 
event is the atom of nuclear physics, which is a system of electrical 
waves, except that each wave properly is a distinct event. Now 
the theory of nature as a loose system of events which are ‘‘agent- 
acts’’ is acceptable only so long as we do not try to conceive it. 
For when we try to conceive activity as self-enacting, we cannot 
be put off with such phrases as eh ar but always suppose the 
existence of substantial agents. Requisite to the existence of ac- 
tivity, some thing must be acting. And whenever we try to con- 
ceive this acting thing, we invariably conceive it to be a substantial 
entity, i.e, an independent and continuant individual. And be- 
eause activity cannot be conceived as an absolute metaphysical 
principle devoid of substance, any system which proposes to do so 
is indefensible. Activity, understood as the cause of process or 
change, is indispensable to science and itself indispensably requires 
substance as the continuant agent. 


25 A, P. Ushenko, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
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Furthermore, the endeavor to remove substances from nature 
has contributed to the disunity of nature by shattering into multiple 
fragments the independent unitary objects—e.g., trees, cats, stu- 
dents—encountered in experience. Hume insinuated that such 
unities are manufactured by the imagination out of the distinct and 
so separately existent sense impressions which are given it. Follow- 
ing Hume, Bertrand Russell has elected to treat these unitary 
objects as logical constructions. 

Classes or series of particulars, collected together on account of some property 
which makes it convenient to be able to speak of them as wholes, are what I 
call logical constructions or symbolic fictions. The particulars are to be con- 
ceived, not on the analogy of bricks in a building, but rather on the analogy 
of notes in a symphony. The ultimate constituents of a symphony (apart 
from relations) are the notes, each of which lasts only for a very short time. 
We may collect together all the notes played by one instrument: these may be 
regarded as the analogues of the successive particulars which common sense 
would regard as successive states of one ‘thing.’ But the ‘thing’ ought to 


be regarded as no more ‘real’ or ‘substantial’ than, for example, the role of 
the trombone.2¢ 


But to regard the thing as Russell does, as a logical construction, 
is to annihilate its unity in any objective sense. What indeed is 
the principle which allows us to conjoin one set of particulars 
making it convenient to speak of them as a single whole? Unless 
the series of particulars can be compressed into a unity, the thing 
is pulverized into an indefinite, perhaps infinite set of inconsistent 
properties. Russell has tried to solve this problem in his conception 
of causal lines. The determining criterion for the consideration of 
a series of particulars as a single thing is the continuous property 
or characteristic whereby they are very similar. What is this 
characteristic? ‘‘I suggest,’’ Russell answers, ‘‘that the required 
characteristic is an intrinsic causal law, i.e., a law which enables us 
to say something about unobserved members of the series without 
having to take account of anything else in the world.’’?” Thus an 
intrinstic causal line interconnects distinct particulars in a cause- 
effect series apprehended as a single thing differentiated from the 
rest of the world. 

But Russell’s analysis and solution of the problem of substantial 
unity fails for three reasons. In the first place, the particulars that 
compose the line must themselves be continuants; otherwise they 
could have no temporal extensity in the line. And since the 
denial of the existence of such continuants presupposes a denier 
who continues through the various moments wherein his denial is 


2¢ Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic (London, 1951), pp. 129-130. 


27 Bertrand Russell, Human Knowledge: Its Scope and Limits (New York, 
1948), p. 508. 
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conceived and expressed, allowance for these continuants must be 
made. Moreover, if there exist continuants, and it is plausible to 
accept the particulars of Russell’s causal line as such, then rather 
than leave the matter as it stands conceptual economy and theoreti- 
eal elegance encourage treating the series itself as a substantival 
continuant, and so the series is recognized for what it really is: the 
passing phases of a substantival continuant. In this connection 
W. E. Johnson’s argument for the existence of substantival con- 
tinuants within the framework of classical physics is illuminating. 
Distinguishing adjectival continuance from substantival continu- 
ance, which the detractors of substance never do, and justifying 
substantival continuance as requisite to the causal explanation of 
motion, Johnson described adjectival continuance as occurring when 
the motions in question, while differing in respect to spatio-temporal 
conditions, are constant as to direction and velocity. Thus the 
motion of the causal object impels the motion of the effect object 
in such a way that there is adjectival continuance of motion. For 
the formulation of the first law of motion, however, adjectival con- 
tinuance does not suffice. ‘‘So far as the movement of a particle 


within one period of time is causally determinative of its move- 
ments within another period of time, the direction and velocity of 
the movement is the same within these two periods. Here the two 


movements which are causally connected are movements of one and 
the same particle : so that substantival identity is a notion essential 
to the understanding of the formula.’’ ** 

In the second place, Russell’s solution of the problem of unity 
by means of the causal line involves mention of ‘‘unobserved mem- 
bers,’ members that could be observed and indeed, though un- 
observed, can be discussed. Consequently, disposition terms intrude, 
referring obliquely to the potentialities of entities which they 
actualize in the successive moments they undergo change. Indeed, 
Professor Everett Nelson has proposed a defense of substance by 
considering the meaning and status of dispositional properties. To 
say, e.g., that sugar is soluble is to attribute to sugar a dispositional 
property by which is meant that, if the sugar were put in liquid, 
it would dissolve, and this is meant whether or not the conditions 
of immersing the sugar in liquid are fulfilled. And unless disposi- 
tional properties can be defined in non-dispositional terms, or, in 
other words, unless contrary-to-fact conditionals can be translated 
into the extensional logic of material implication and equivalence, 
then the reality of dispositional properties must be conceded. But 
it is rightly questionable that dispositional properties can be de- 


28 W. E. Johnson, Logic (Cambridge, Eng., 1921-24), Part III, p. 80. 
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fined in non-dispositional terms by application of the extensional 
logic of material implication, for the relations of extensional logic 
hold between entities physically unrelated as well as independent 
in meaning. Thus, as Nelson pointed out in his criticism of such 
procedures, ‘‘If we define ‘x is soluble in water’ as ‘Whenever 
z is placed in water, z dissolves,’ we are driven to affirm of anything 
which never has been and never will be placed in water that it is 
soluble in water, regardless of what it is made of.’’** That dis- 
positional properties are intractable to definition in non-disposi- 
tional terms evinces their reality. And the reality of dispositional 
properties is ontologically intelligible only if the greater part of 
them are properties of substantia] entities. Otherwise they would 
haunt nature as a whole, manifesting themselves in unpredictable 
occurrences to enrich nature with fortuitous novelty at the cost of 
regularity and order. To locate dispositional properties within the 
ontological texture of individual substantial entities is, while assur- 
ing the uniform character of nature as a whole, to allow for the real 
change substantial entities undergo and make. 

In the third place, Russell’s error is the same as that of all 
philosophical attempts to regard substance merely as a collection 
of qualities to which we assign a single name. The error of the 
reductionist view that substance is an ensemble of attributes in rela- 
tion with each other is that it neglects the substance that has the 
properties. Unable to cope with the unity diverse properties exhibit 
in the substances, the reductionists customarily resort to spurious 
principles like propensities of the imagination, the feelings constitu- 
ent of subjective forms, convenience, to cement together what they 
have torn asunder by annihilating its principle. And such attempts 
are doomed, because they involve the impossible—namely, the inter- 
fusion of diverse and often incompatible properties without refer- 
ence to the substantival ground in which they have their being. 
Properties of themselves do not interfuse or intertwine. Substances 
confer unity upon their properties, because the substances are iden- 
tities pervading the diversity of their attributes. The attributes 
exist or inhere in the substances. 

Events, logical constructions, societies of occasions are meretri- 
cious substitutes for the unitary, continuant, and independent indi- 
viduals that populate nature and make change possible. Why did 
these acute philosophers of nature, so sensitive as they are to the 
developments in modern physics, presume that a philosophy of 
process without substances is not only possible speculatively but 


29 Everett J. Nelson, ‘‘A Defense of Substance,’’ Philosophical Review, 
Vol. 56 (1947), p. 496. \ 
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necessary for a coherent theory of experience and nature? They 
repudiated substance, I think, mainly because of the real crisis in 
the physicists’ concept of matter. In the celebrated historical 
quests to define what substance in general is, philosophers have natu- 
rally suffered severe bafflement. Whenever they have searched for 
it and sought to express it, they have discovered only another sensi- 
ble attribute or property. Some have terminated inquiry with the 
rubric ‘‘unknowable’’; others have converted the failure to appre- 
hend substance in general into an argument against the existence 
of substance in any sense. Into this lacuna matter, as Whitehead 
has shown, has installed itself: ‘‘substance represents the final philo- 
sophic concept of the substratum which underlies any attributes. ... 
The entity, bared of all characteristics except those of space and 
time, has acquired a physical status as the ultimate texture of 
nature; so that the course of nature is conceived as being merely 
the fortunes of matter in its adventures through space.’’*° In 
recent decades intruding matter has suffered a severe shock. Con- 
temporary physical science has superseded the concept of matter 
derived from 17th-century natural philosophy, just as this natural 
philosophy buttressed by the achievements of Newton supplanted 
the Greek and medieval concepts. The Relativity theory, the con- 
version formula of matter into energy, the electromagnetic nature 
of the fissionable atom, have dethroned a ‘‘pushy’’ body extended 
in absolute space and time. 

However, the anti-substantialist philosophers notwithstanding, 
the conceptual transformation of matter wrought by modern phys- 
ies does not derogate from the substantiality of the unitary, con- 
tinuant, and independent individuals encountered in experience and 
required as the ultimate ontological grounds of natural unity, con- 
tinuity, and causality. ‘Rather, what has aimed to discredit sub- 
stance is the philosophy erected, seemingly, upon the foundations 
of modern physics. But this philosophy, or these philosophies, 
which have launched so ruthless an attack on substance, though they 
appear perhaps victors of the day, cannot long survive. Meta- 
physical dogmas grounded in the tentative and hypothetical formu- 
las of science exist precariously and are doomed to collapse as soon 
as the sciences alter these formulas. Today the concept of matter 
is in the process of elaboration and clarification by the physicists, 
and unless the physicists abandon their jobs, they may well present 
us with still another theory of matter sooner than we imagine. As 
Woodbridge pointed out, natural philosophy has characteristically 
pursued two ends: the reduction of the materials of nature to the 


30 A. N, Whitehead, The Concept of Nature, p. 20. 
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fewest simple elements, and the formulas of the transformation of 
one material element into another. In short, the quest for first 
materials has always been urgent and persistent, and historically it 
has led to constantly revised lists in order to ‘‘meet successfully the 
open declarations of Nature.’’** Basically important are not the 
ever temporary lists, but these ‘‘open declarations.’’ Wisely Wood- 
bridge observed : 

When . . . I let ‘‘matter’’ be a name for material Nature whose materials, 
like hydrogen and a roast of beef, are identifiable, or let it be a name for 
structural principles involved in the laws of transformation, I find the search 
for matter understandable. Materials and metabolisms impress me as evident 
facts which are never altered by speculative excursions into the unknowable. 
In short, although our ignorance of Nature is vast, material Nature is not 
unknowable; the ‘‘Unknowable’’ is, in effect, only a name for the desire to 
create Nature out of nothing in order to discover how she was created.32 


In conelusion, contemporary natural philosophy, avowedly in 
agreement with the drastic alteration of the concepts of space, time, 
and matter accomplished by modern physics, has insisted on the 
primacy of process at the expense of substance; but its program 
has failed because the existence as well as the awareness of process 
presupposes individual, continuant, and independent entities, i.e., 
substances. And the proposed substitutes for unity and continu- 
ance have not sufficed. Events, logical constructions, and societies 
of occasions are unsturdy factors or concepts with which to sup- 
plant the plurality of individual substances encountered in nature 
and demanded as the ontological ground for the causal laws of 
science and ordinary life. Finally, the presumption that modern 
physics is the true denigrator of substances is misleading, for, while 
impugning certain historical conceptions of material substance, 
modern physics does not adversely affect ‘‘the open declarations of 
Nature,’’ and these ‘‘open declarations,’’ I submit, favor substance. 


ANDREW J. RECK 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


THE MEANING OF TRAGEDY IN THE FREEDOM OF MAN 


[* ‘*English as she is spoke’’ the word ‘‘tragedy’’ plays several 
réles. One is, to be a synonym for disasters or calamities that 
befall human beings whom we regard as our friends or whom we 
do not regard as our rivals or foes. Thus, one Southern newspaper 
writes of events in Little Rock, Arkansas, as a ‘‘tragedy’’; another 


31F, J. E. Woodbridge, An Essay on Nature (New York, 1940), p. 191. 
32 Ibid., p. 192. 
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qualifies them as a ‘‘double tragedy.’’? William Faulkner begins 
a letter to the N. Y. Times with the phrase, ‘‘the tragedy of Little 
Rock.’’? On the other hand, it is extremely doubtful whether, 
in the present climate of opinion, many Americans would call the 
liquidation of Khrushchev or any of his team a tragedy; whether 
Arabs anywhere would so qualify the assassination of Ben Gurion 
or the dynamiting of the Knesset, whether the Ku Klux Klan or 
the White Citizens’ Councils would be moved to pity and terror 
by the torture and lynching of Negroes. On the contrary, such 
events might be occasions for dionysian ecstacy, times to celebrate 
with jubilation and laughter. And, of course, there would also be 
countless Southerners who, like Lillian Smith, believing with all 
their hearts in the American Idea, would perceive such events as 
tragedies ; there would be Communists the world over to whom dis- 
aster and death among the commissars, priests, and prophets of the 
Soviets would be authentic tragedy ; there would be Jews and liber- 
tarian non-Jews who would experience destruction and death in 
democratic Israel as tragedy. 

Briefly, the same event can at the same time be perceived as 
tragic and as comic, according to the business and desires of the 
percipients. As life is lived, suffering, destruction, and death are 
in themselves neither. They are made one or the other by the 
loves, the hates, the fears, and the hopes, that utter the will and 
the power to survive and not perish of the men and the women 
who so appraise them. Their appraisals may be instant or the 
climax of a developing experience. I believe that it was toward 
the last quarter of the democratizing nineteenth century that usage 


1Tracico Day 

‘*This is a tragic day in the history of the Republic [my italics]—and 
Little Rock, Ark., is the scene of the tragedy. 

‘¢In one sense we rolled back our history to the Reconstruction Era when 
Federal troops moved into position at Central High School to uphold the law 
and preserve the peace. 

‘¢Yet there is no denying the case President Eisenhower made in solemn 
words on television last night. 

‘*Law and order has broken down here. 

‘¢The local police could not restore the peace with their own resources. 

‘¢Governor Faubus has refused to use his state forces to enforce the law, 
and instead had used them to defy the order of a Federal court—and in doing 
so had made this last painful step inevitable.’’—Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock. 


TraGic DILEMMA CITED 


‘¢ Violence that was done to our political traditions when Federal troops 
landed in Little Rock Tuesday night was double tragedy: tragic that it hap- 
pened, more tragic that the only alternative was breakdown of law and order.’’ 
—The Post, Houston, Texas. 

2N. Y. Times, Oct. 12, 1957. 
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extended the word ‘‘tragedy’’ from suffering and death to human 
events falling far short of death, and even to suffering, defeat, or 
death of rival or foe. But the commonest use of the word continues 
a characterizing the defeat or death of whatever is not itself felt 
to be inimical to the values one cherishes and struggles to preserve 
and enhance. 

This usage postulates a transforming extension’ of the original 
meaning of ‘‘tragedy.’’ It first denoted a specific configuration of 
doings among a particular people. Socrates, Plato, Aristophanes, 
and Aristotle, using the word ‘‘tragedy,’’ are not talking about the 

actualities of the human predicament, about daily sequences of dis- 
aster, suffering, and death, about men’s struggles to overcome or 
escape them, which make up so much of the weather of their lives. 
They are talking about inventions or simulations of such sequences, 
or about imaginative selections from a remembered aggregate so 
put together that they are far less representations of events as they 
occur than expressions of the vision and wish of the maker, who is 
using them to divulge what he beholds and believes. They bespeak 
a choice he has made and a decision he has come to. 

This ‘‘tragedy’’ is already a far cry from the ancestors playing 
the goat by dressing in goat-skins, singing their goat-songs at the 
springtime of each year, in order thus to win help from capricious 
Dionysos in his goatish manifestation as they strive for food and 
victory. For the nonce, the goat of their observation and experi- 
ence got transvalued into the god of their hungers and helps, of 
their participation in him and their communication with him, of 
their sacrifices to him, and their reward for the best praise of him. 

The tragos oidé they rewarded bespoke the changes and chances 
of the turn of the seasons, with their alternatives of death and re- 
birth, defeat and victory, commingling mirth and sorrow. This 
goat-song could shift from a chant of revellers to a keening of 
mourners, from komos oidé to tragos oidé and back. Both are 
dithyrambs. Both celebrate sacrifice, both tell of hurting as de- 
stroying, but the one with laughter, the other with tears. The 
two diverged when the Satyroi or goat-men got separated out and 
the laughter got purged from the tears.‘ In Greek tragedy, espe- 

3 Something of the ancient symbolism persists perhaps in such idioms as 
‘‘make a goat of a man,’’ ‘‘get his goat,’’ and in even more recent construc- 
tions like ‘‘to panic.’’ The great god Pan was also a goat-man, singing and 
dancing with his following of women. Like Dionysos he also took possession 
of his followers, bringing them to panic ecstacy of fear and rage. His 
maenads and Dionysos’ Bacchae alike reach the ultimate experience of their 
god in panic. 

+ Herodotus (i, 23) tells of a chorus of fifty goat-men (Satyrs) whom 
Arion of Lesbos led in the first tragi-comic dithyrambs, chanting the death and 
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cially as Euripides wrote it, the god is sometimes Dionysos Omestes 
and the goat a human scapegoat, like Iphigenia or Pentheus. That, 
with comedy, it stemmed from the same endeavor to harness the 
forces of nature to the satisfactions of man, we may gather from 
the opinion variously repeated by Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle 
that the genius of comedy is the same with that of tragedy and that 
the fully skilled tragedian would be a comedian as well. 

According to the authorities in these matters, the passage from 
goat-song to tragedy and comedy was concurrent with the reforma- 
tions of the political economy of the Athenians whereby Athens 
became the first society of free men the pre-Christian fifth century 
kyew. Pericles’ great Funeral Oration celebrates this freedom, 
for which Athenians gloriously died, and the comedies of Aris- 
tophanes no less than the tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, ‘‘that perverter of tragedy,’’ are progressively more 
comprehensive disclosures of this freedom’s inner ground and outer 
circumstance. They are this and still religious rituals, for the costs 
of whose discharge, duly and in good though changing order, the 
State paid. It is the extant expression of one or another of these 
men which, since Aristotle, is taken by this philosopher or that 
critic as the authentic exemplar of the tragic spirit and the most 
reliable carrier of the tragic meaning, and it is from them that the 
usage of free societies, especially our own, has taken the word 
‘‘tragedy’’ to signify its modern meaning. 

It might be overstatement to say that this meaning is what 
Don Miguel Unamuno signalized as ‘‘the tragic sense of life,’’ 
symbolizing it with Don Quixote, that avatar of faith warring 
against fact, of vision always being defeated but never yielding to 
events ; faith always the substance of things hoped-for, the evidence 
of things not seen, fact always turning substance to shadow and evi- 
dence to error. The Knight of la Mancha’s refusal to yield is his 
freedom. His condition is the human condition, and awareness of 
-it is tragic because in this awareness existence is a battle to the 
death between faith as religion articulates it and fact as science 
establishes it.’ This is the awareness which existentialists of the 





rebirth of goat-god Dionysos. There is a stretch of almost sixty years between 
Arion and Thespis of Icaria who invented the masks the revellers wore, stylized 
the dance and dithyramb wherewith the entire band got inspirited with the 
living presence of the god. ‘ 
5‘*And we have arrived at the bottom of the abyss, at the irreconcilable 
conflict between reason and vital feeling, and now there, I have told you we 
must accept the conflict as such and live by it. Now... to explain how ac- 
cording to my way of feeling and even according to my way of thinking, the 
despair may be the basis of a vigorous life, of an efficacious activity, of an 
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left, and perhaps of the right, interpret as the anxiety or agony 
that they say is the differentia of being human, of struggling to 
live and knowing the end is death, of striving after security and 
‘‘econdemned to be free,’’ of using this terrible, vacuous freedom! 
which mankind is condemned to, to build up systematic delusions’ 
of security for which the names are God, Immortality, Happiness, 
Church, State, and the like.* 

Might it also be overstatement to say that these appraisals and 
interpretations of the commonplace struggle for self-preservation 
which is Everyman’s life are more congruous than not with that 
in our own age which its use of the word ‘‘tragedy’’ evinces? 
Maybe they even fall in with the observation of some writers that 
modernity’s climate of opinion does not favor tragedy done accord- 
ing to the great tradition ; that a culture which understands man by 
the determinism of the natural sciences and his works by the work- 
ings of automatic machinery cannot engender tragedy consummating 
a culture which understands man by the will and passions of Titans 
and Gods and his works by their personal skills and powers. There 
is not, there cannot be, these writers contend, a modern peer of 
Sophocles or Shakespeare, nor a modern work with the vital mean- 
ing of their tragedy. 

But must not such opinions be as selective as the tragedy they 
prefer? Are they not choices from an aggregating accumulation 
of dramatic and narrative expressions, each with the characteristic 
signature of its author in his times, all with the stigmata of tears 
and laughter of men’s ongoing struggle for self-preservation? The 
selectors prize the tragedy and belittle or ignore the comedy, having 
forgotten the while that at the birth of these Siamese twins the 
comedy of the revellers was a choral goat-song and the tragedy of 
the dithyrambist was a solo goat-song in a revel; that both were 
simulations of destruction and death as a means to renewing and 
enhancing life; that this ambivalent goat-song, which time diversi- 
fied into tragedy and comedy, was long the authentic projection of 
men’s struggle to live on as men. When reason grows into an arm 
of the struggle and a rule of the arts which utter it, the actuality of 
the ambivalence is recovered and exposed; that it pertains to all 
mankind is acknowledged, and tragedy is assigned a new meaning, 





ethic, of an esthetic, of a religion, and even of a logic.’’ .. . ‘‘Let us fight 
against destiny even though without hope of victory: let us fight quixotically.’’ 

6‘‘Every man against his passionate resistance, becomes an object for 
every other man in every encounter. Existence is the continuous loss of free- 
dom within a continuous struggle for freedom. Existence means being made 
an object among objects, a thing among things. It means being estranged 
from true humanity and trying to resist this destiny desperately and in vain.’’ 
—J. P. Sartre, L’Etre et le Néant. 
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suited to the new condition. So, aristophanic Jonathan Swift, 
whose Lemuel Gulliver might be his time’s antithetical avatar for 
the Knight of la Mancha, writes his fellow-satirist Alexander Pope, 
‘‘The common saying of life’s being a farce is true in every sense 
but the most important one, for it is a ridiculous tragedy, which 1s 
the worst kind of composition.’ * 

Of course, calling life a composition is one of those rationaliza- 
tions characteristic of the Age of Reason which existentialists are 
prone to list among their systematic delusions. Compositions are 
configurations consequent on some writer’s picking out a human 
struggle and putting together images, ideas, and entanglements he 
has taken from it according to the perspectives of the preferred 
conclusion which establishes whether the composition shall be a 
tragedy or a comedy. The latter are not functions of what his 
characters are and do but of the valuations he sets upon what they 
are and do. The valuations are the import of his soliloquy or com- 
munication ; they are what he seeks to share. Play, story, character, 
are only his media, not his meaning. His meaning is an option 
between irreconcilable rivals both good, or one good and the other 
no good; an option of great moment which he feels his character 
must make if he is to sustain the integrity of his struggle to pre- 
serve himself. A decision for one good as against its rival is the 
matrix of tragedy; a decision for the good as against the no good 
is the matrix of comedy. Both decisions are disclosures of freedom, 
which not what is decided upon but the process of decision brings 
to light. Such is the stuff of Everyman’s struggle to go on living, 
till the day he dies. It is a stream of choices or decisions compene- 
trating as he struggles on; in his body, the interval of incandescent 
tension between stimulus and response; as mind, the substance of 
his awareness, whatever its depth and span. Response is choice, 
decision—literally a cutting-off which removes all but one configu- 
ration of the alternatives challenging our commitment and commits 
us to that one. Unamuno’s ‘‘tragic sense of life,’’ the existential- 
ists’ ‘‘agony’’ and ‘‘anxiety’’ are ways of saying that certain 
alternatives get restored in their very rejection, that the choosing 


7 Letter, April 20, 1731, Correspondence IV, 217. It is liberating to read, 
alongside such expressions of Swift’s, Unamuno’s: ‘‘And the human, the 
intra-human tragedy is the tragedy of Don Quixote whose face was daubed 
with soap in order that he might make sport for the servants of the dukes, for 
the dukes themselves, as servile as their servants. ‘Behold the madman,’ they 
would have said. And the comic, the irrational tragedy, is the tragedy of 
suffering caused by ridicule and contempt. ... The greatest height of 
heroism . . . is to know how to face ridicule . . . to make oneself ridiculous 
and not to shrink from ridicule . . .’’ as did Don Quixote, conscious of his 
own comicality. (Quotation from The Tragic Sense of Life.) 
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is inveterate and commonplace, that the struggle for survival is 
nothing else than a struggle to go on struggling against formations 
of forces which press to break up the value-system which is the 
struggler’s selfhood. To go on struggling is to preserve the value- 
system from that killing compulsion. 

Tragedy in the great tradition renders remarkable this matter- 
of-course warfare of the self against this compulsion and the cost 
of victory. It exalts the ordinary changes and chances of the event 
into Fate and Fortune and invests them with divine intention. 
Whatever its characters decide upon, in order to preserve the integ- 
rity of their own vision and their own ways, they lose if they win. 
This was the case with Socrates, but it is we, not Plato, who call 
it tragedy. Job is perhaps a simpler and clearer exemplar of the 
predicament than any of the Greek tragedies. For Job feels him- . 
self the innocent victim of omnipotence, suffering unmerited evil. 
His ‘‘comforters’’ urge him to admit that he merits what he suffers, 
that his sufferings are punishments for sins he has committed. So 
submitting, he would be forgiven, recover his health, his wealth, 
and his eminence. Job refuses. 


Ch. 13: Hold your peace, let me alone that I may speak 
And let come on me what will. 
At all adventures I will take my flesh in my teeth 
And put my life in my hand. 

ra Behold, he will slay me: 

I have no hope. 

Nevertheless I will maintain my ways before him. 

Even this shall be my security 

That a hypocrite would not come unto him. 


And again: 


Ch. 27: As God liveth, who hath taken away my right 
And the Almighty, who hath made my soul bitter. 


My lips shall surely not speak unrighteousness 

Neither shall my tongue utter deceit. 

Far be it from me that I should give you right. 

Till I die I will not put away mine integrity from me. 
My righteousness I hold fast, and will not let it go. 
My heart does not reproach me for any of my days. 


Job, you see, bets his life on his refusal to make the confession of 
guilt which would save it. To persist in refusing even unto death’ 
is to defeat his omnipotent antagonist. For the latter’s victory 
must be Job’s confession, not his suffering and slaughter. But to 
refuse the confession is to accept suffering and death. Which good 
shall be the choice: defeat and life or victory and death. The 
alternative is Job’s, not Jehovah’s. The choice cannot be other 
than a free choice or the issue is meaningless. Choosing, Job him- 
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self determines his destiny, not God, not Fate, not Fortune; and 
whatever the choice the destiny is this freedom. And so is 
Everyman’s. 

Free societies, I do believe, shape and sustain their institutions 
on this freedom. Our own Declaration of Independence lists it 
with life and the pursuit of happiness as constitutive of human 
nature and an end to which social institutions are means. Our Bill 
of Rights forbids that means be used to defeat the ends they are 
means to. I will not stop to argue that the Declaration’s three ends 
are interchangeable, that life and the pursuit of happiness are expres- 
sions and functions of the primal liberty. At this time I want only 
to point out that scientific determinism is also a means and not an 
end, and that its réle in the sciences of nature and man is the same as 
that of other perspectives on himself and bis surroundings which man 
devises in his struggle to go on struggling. The behaviorist chooses 
behaviorism in preference to Gestalt or psychoanalysis or soul- 
psychology, and warrants his choice by the satisfactions he gains 
when he uses it to account for the conduct of animals and men and 
to alter it toward ends that are first his and need never become 
theirs. In the wilful totalitarian perversions of Pavlov’s theories 
and practices, behaviorism becomes a scientific tool wherewith a few 
purport to manipulate to control multitudes of others, but never 
themselves. They live outside the laws they purport to discern as 
applying to all life. They bet their own lives on one scientific 
doctrine as against another as if it were a sure thing. Nevertheless, 
they do not rely on it to win their bet for them by working itself 
out to its foregone conclusion; but resort to every device of force 
and fraud to make sure that their Inevitable will show itself to be the 
Inevitable they trust but never quite does. So they take liberties 
for themselves in order to vindicate their denial of liberty for 
everybody including themselves. While their victims, the Orestes 
and the Antigones of Koestler’s Darkness At Noon and Mannes 
Sperber’s Burnt Bramble, freely choose submission and slaughter or 
suicide for the sake of the faith, rather than flight and life in dis- 
illusion with the faith.® 


8‘*The party denied the freewill of the individual—and at the same time 
exacted his willing self-sacrifice. It denied his capacity to choose between two 
alternatives—and at the same time it demanded that he should constantly 
choose the right one. It denied his power to distinguish good and evil—and 
at the same time it spoke pathetically of guilt and treachery. The individual 
stood under the sign of economic fatality, a wheel in a clockwork which had 
been wound up for all eternity and could not be stopped or influenced—and the 
Party demanded that the wheel should revolt against the clockwork and change 
its course. There was somewhere an error in the calculation; the equation did 
not work out.’’ (Darkness at Noon, Mod. Lib. Ed., p. 257.) 
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As Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes noted more than half a hun- 
dred years ago, men may be betrayed and defeated by the ideals 
for which they fight.° They may see they are being betrayed, and 
as a point of honor, in preservation of their integrity, still fight to 
the end. Others may call them fanatics or madmen. But in their 
now sceptical awareness, their act of decision, terminating the ten- 
- sion between conflicting, even irreconcilably conflicting values, ex- 
alts madness to sanity and fanaticism to heroism. Their choices 
are tragic choices. When so communicated that the onlooking 
listener perceives their imperious momentousness, the dumb pang 
and poignancy of the deadly conflict have been exalted to tragedy. 
Whose is the conflict, what it’s about is incidental. Since the 
Democratic Revolution, Dean Swift’s Lilliputian war about what 
end to open an egg at can be tragic. So can the optimism of Dr. 
Pangloss and all of Candide; so can the strife over a verminous bed 
in a flophouse, the three-day pilgrimage of the spirit in a whiskey- 
bottle, the keeping intact of a false and flattering image of oneself. 

In free societies of free men any choice between irreconcilable 
goods that a human being bets his life on can provide the substance 
of the art of tragedy.*° The poetic imagination can transubstan- 
tiate any commonplace ‘‘tragedy’’ of the day’s events into an 
experience of the critical import of its singularity which tragedy 
as art is presumed to purvey. Dramas, novels, or ‘‘human interest’’ 
stories in the daily papers can and often do bring their audiences 
to feel and understand how a choice is a defiance of fate and 
fortune, a declaration of war against the Lord God’s providence 
and Lady Luck, which cannot be won, but is waged unyielding 
nonetheless. Whenever this is realized, the deepest meaning of 
freedom is disclosed. I have come to believe that in whatever con- 
nection a philosopher, a playwright, or a story teller brings those 
ineffable commonplaces of experience to luminous and moving ar- 
ticulation, the art of tragedy has a consequential meaning for the 
liberties of mankind. 


Horace M. Kaien 
THe New ScHOOL FoR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


9‘*There is a third choice which is no less consistent, and which, in our 
country, has been developed into a system: the denial and oppression of one’s 
own conviction when there is no prospect of materializing it. As the only 
moral criterion which we recognize is that of social utility, the public disavowal 
of one’s conviction in order to remain in the Party’s ranks is obviously more 
honorable than the quixotism of carrying on a hopeless struggle. 

*¢Questions of personal pride; prejudices such as exist elsewhere against 
certain forms of self-abasement; personal feelings of tiredness, disgust and 
shame are to be cut off root and branch... .’’ (Zbid., p. 171.) 

10Cf, The Essence of Tragedy, pp. 207-246 in my Indecency and the 


" Seven Arts, 1930. 
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EXPLICATION OF ‘‘DEPTH,’’ ‘“‘LEVEL,’’ AND ‘“‘UNITY”’ 


In the analysis of a work of art, particularly a work of litera- 

e ture, critics have long had the concepts of ‘‘double meaning,”’ 
‘levels of meaning,’’ ‘‘symbolic content,’’ ‘‘depth meaning,’’ and 
the like, available as tools of analysis. Even where the analysis is 
not reported explicitly in these terms, the concepts in question 
often at least guide the analysis, in that they imply a method of 
procedure. The results of such procedure are currently most often 
reported in terms of ‘‘metaphor,’’ ‘‘symbol,’’ ‘‘myth,’’ and the 
like; but there are also occasional discussions couched in terms of 
‘levels’? and ‘‘depth.’’? My point of departure in this paper is 
the assumption that these latter concepts are familiar, useful, and 
vague. On the one hand, ‘‘all those engaged in education know what 
‘levels of reference’ stand for’’;? and on the other hand, criticism, 
even when guided by the ‘‘level’’ concepts, tends to be a rather 
ad hoc application of the metaphor-symbol terminology. 

2. Can we be more precise? Even if greater precision were 
irrelevant to the practice of criticism, it might still have a theo- 
retical value, in serving to clarify fundamental questions of critical 
theory. Some vagueness can be removed by using a relative con- 
cept; e.g., we might aim at characterizing language as ‘‘relatively 
deep’’ or ‘‘relatively literal.’’ Can we go farther? As far as a 
quantitative concept set in a relatively comprehensive theory? This 
paper is an exploration of one such possibility. 

We should, of course, avoid over-precision (which would defeat 
the purposes of art criticism) and pointless rigidities. In particu- 
lar, it seems unwise to commit ourselves to any a priori list of 
levels * or types‘ of meaning. 

On the positive side, we want a theory which yields, as far as 
possible, concepts which are decidable, applicable in a precise and 
unequivocal way. An example of a theory which is both theoreti- 
eally attractive and difficult (to say the least) to apply in practice 
is the following: A work of art, which can be regarded as meaning- 
embodied-in-material, is re-construed (in terms of contemporary 
communication theory) as message-in-a-noisy-channel. The mean- 

1 See, e.g., Frye, Northrop, ‘‘Levels of Meaning in Literature,’’ Kenyon 
Review, Vol. XII (1950), pp. 246-262; and Wheelwright, Philip, The Burning 
Fountain, A Study in the Language of Symbolism (Bloomington, Ind., 1954). 

2 Ogden, C. K., and Richards, I. A., The Meaning of Meaning, A Study of 
the Influence of Language upon Thought and of the Science of Symbolism 
(New York, 1947), p. 94. 

3 Such, as the list in Frye, loc. cit. 


4Such as the list in Richards, I. A., Practical Criticism, A Study of 
Literary Judgment (New York, ‘‘ Harvest Books,’’ n. d.), p. 175. 
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ing is the message and the material is the noise. Because there are 
usually alternative ways of drawing matter-meaning lines within 
a given art-work, there may be alternative interpretations of the 
work, defining different noise-message patterns ; each different noise- 
messaye pattern can be taken as a separate level of meaning. The 
trouble with this view is that it seems to lead nowhere either in 
theory or practice. 

3. An analysis such as the above may prove fruitful in the long 
run; at present it hardly seems to be the explication we want. A 
more workable analysis is the following: 

Let us consider the work of art (hereafter called the ‘‘poem’’) 
as communicative in a limited sense: in some sense it conveys a mes- 
sage * to the reader. We assume that the reader has articulated his 
interest in the poem and its subject matter by making a list, Q, of 
questions, and that by suitable sensitivity to the poem’s meaning 
he can answer a subset, A, of these questions. Let us make this 
more precise. 

As a message,. M, is arriving, the reader makes a list, Q, of 
questions. These questions may concern the poet, the subject- 
matter of the poem, the immediate appreciation-event itself, or ete. 
By an act of judgment, J, the reader assigns to M a meaning. The 
reader also has available a certain sensitivity and fund of addi- 
tional information, which we refer to here as a body of knowledge 
(e.g., class of propositions), K. The reader also has certain pro- 
cedures which he uses for answering questions of an art-critical 
nature; let us regard these as constituting a set of deduction rules 
D. Now suppose that of the questions in Q, some are answerable 
via J, K, and D;; of these, let us take the ones which are answerable 
via J, K, D, but not via K and D alone. The answers to these 
questions are the members of A. Each succeeding message may 
have its own Q class, and its own J, K, and D. We define a message- 
event as an ordered set (M, Q, J, K, D), and a message-sequence 
as an ordered set of message-events. Further, we may consider 
the union of all the Q classes as the combined Q class for the 
sequence, and similarly for J, K, D, and A. 

In many cases, some questions in the Q class of one message can 
be definitively answered without reference to other messages in the 
sequence. But in some cases, the questions relevant to one message 
might be answerable only after subsequent messages have arrived. 

5 This message is thought of as coming from the poem itself, not from 
the poet. 


6 We can regard each phrase, sentence, or paragraph, etc., as a separate 
message in the sequence; it is most convenient to take the ‘‘declarative’’ ele- 
ments as the messages. 
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There are two extremes here and a spectrum of intermediate possi- 
bilities. This in itself suggests some concepts and measures. If 
we take the essential feature of a work of art to be its unity, we 
can define a distinction between ordinary and poetic language, as 
follows: A message-sequence is phrased in poetic language if and 
only if no question in any Q class of the sequence can be definitively 
answered until all the messages of the sequence have been received. 
This definition is valuable in allowing us to replace rather vague 
talk about ‘‘ poetic language,’’ by more precise talk about the poetic 
property of a sequence. Of course, this definition in turn should 
be made more precise, and probably along the following lines: Let 
us call a message a ‘‘key’’ in a sequence if and only if its interpre- 
tation is necessary (though not necessarily sufficient) for answering 
all the answerable questions in the combined Q classes of the se- 
quence. We can define the length L of a given key as the ratio 
of its length to the length of the combined messages of the sequence, 
and we can define the position of the key as the ratio of the number 
of its position in the sequence to the number of messages in the 
sequence. For every key, we can calculate the ratio of position to 
length. Finally, we can take the highest such ratio as a measure 
of unity of the sequence, relative to Q, J, K, D.7. The work will 
have greater unity to the extent that it has a smaller key occurring 
later in the work. 

If we let the messages accumulate until the complete set of 
messages has been received, and do not assign a definitive meaning 
to any message until all messages have been scanned, we may find 
that we have several possibilities for assigning meanings and answer- 
ing questions. To a given question there might be alternative 
answers ; and further, ‘‘unanswered,’’ ‘‘unanswerable,’’ or ‘‘mean- 
ingless’’ might be among the yarious ‘‘answers.’’ Each different 
configuration of interpretations and answers can be considered a 
different level-of-meaning of the sequence of messages. If two such 
levels are logically independent, non-overlapping, we can consider 
each as an allegory of the other. The number of different levels 
can be taken as a measure of the depth of the sequence. 

4. Is the foregoing analysis plausible? adequate for a literary- 
critical situation? I shall discuss four advantages it has: 


(1) It is rather flexible. It is not committed to any list of 
levels or types of meaning. It is not committed to ranking the 
levels in any order of priority; in literature we feel that the 
‘‘literal’’ level is in some sense prior to the others, but this is not 

7 Where some property of the poem other than unity is taken as essential, 


the distinction between poetic and other language must be defined differently. 
Cf., e.g., Wheelwright on ‘‘depth language’’ and ‘‘steno language,’’ op. cit. 
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the case in history,* and hence the present analysis is on this ground 
and in this respect potentially applicable to history as well as to 
literature. It is neutral with respect to distinctions between myth, 
metaphor, symbol. It is not (thus far, at least) committed to any 
theory of questions and answers, though the application of the 
analysis requires a definite theory of questions and answers (see 
(3) below). 

(2) It is plausible, in that it articulates our initial intuitions 
concerning a multi-meaning structure. Any subsequent analysis 
(in terms of symbols or whatever) is founded on the discernment of 
alternative assignments of meaning, with correlated alternative 
patterns of meaning-involvement. 

(3) It is not only consistent with critical practice, but also 
explicates and clarifies it. An immediate objection will be that 
the reference to questions and answers is artificial, A possible 
reason here is that critics don’t think in terms of questions and 
answers. Another reason is the explicit questions and answers 
never completely exhaust the poem’s meaning,”® that there is always 
surplus meaning beyond what is explicitly expressible. One answer 
to such objections is that the critic is in fact putting questions to 
the poem and discerning the answers in or via the poem. Further, 
and more important, it is the critic’s job to find questions whose 
answers will exhaust the meaning of the poem as far as we want. 
Levels of meaning are relative to the Q classes of the particular 
critical performance, and hence the good critic is the one who con- 
structs good Q classes and does a good job with them. He will avoid 
pointless and trivial questions; he will construct questions of dif- 
ferent types, guided by his ‘‘educated guesses’’ that these different 
types of questions will turn out to define different levels of meaning. 
It is here that a priori lists of levels may help: as guides to the 
types of question that may be fruitful. 

To supplement the foregoing, we may appeal to a dialectical 
argument aimed at the idea of surplus meaning. First, ‘‘we know 
exactly what we want to say only when we have found the precise 
words.’’?4 Then, if it is alleged that there is surplus meaning 

8 8ee Edel, Abraham, ‘‘Levels of Meaning and the History of Ideas,’’ 
The Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. VII (1946), pp. 356-360. 

® Richards, I. A., The Philosophy of Ehetoric (New York, 1950), p. 119: 
‘¢Tf we cannot distinguish tenor from vehicle then we may provisionally take 
the word to be literal; if we can distinguish at least two cooperating uses, then 
we have metaphor.’’ The theory presented above agrees with, but is more 
general than, Richards’ view. 

10 E.g., Wheelwright asserts that the meaning of an expressive question is 
never exhausted by its possible answers, op. cit., p. 73. 


11 Brooks, Cleanth, and Warren, Robert Penn, Modern Rhetoric, with 
Readings (New York, 1949), p. 501. 
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beyond what has been explicitly expressed, we apply the same 
slogan to the surplus. This is not so much an argument as a tech- 
nique for silencing (or ridiculing) an opponent in a philosophical 
conversation.?? 

Rather than use a dialectical dodge, we might more amiably 
agree that these measures are significant not in any absolute sense, 
but only to some more or less satisfactory degree. We might try 
to construct a measure of the significance of these measures. Sig- 
nificance is obviously a function of the size of Q, but it is also a 
function of the content of Q, and to analyze this in any precise way 
remains an open problem. There is an analogy between the situa- 
tion here and the problem of weighting the evidence that is to 
confirm a scientific theory. 

(4) The above analysis, then, does not guarantee that it will 
be well applied. But it can enhance practice in that its articula- 
tion is such as to emphasize the relativity of judgments about unity 
and depth and level of meaning, and this emphasis can serve as a 
mnemonic to caution in critical practice. This analysis explicates 
an important aspect of good criticism, where the Q classes are well 
constructed. It does not limit criticism; on the contrary, it gives 
us a precise technique for assessing the limitations of a critical 
performance. And it defines the framework through which those 
limitations can be transcended. 


Davin HARRAH 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, RIVERSIDE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Structure of a Moral Code: A Philosophical Analysis of Ethi- 
cal Discourse Applied to the Ethics of the Navaho Indians. 
JoHN Lapp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1957. xv, 474 pp. $8.00. 


When Professor Brandt visited the Hopis he paved a many- 
forked road. On it the most recent traveler is Mr. Ladd, and this 
time the path led to the Navahos. With the lure of the analysis of 
ordinary Indian, no end is in sight for philosophical adherence to 
Horace Greeley’s advice. 

The fruit of Mr. Ladd’s journey, The Structure of a Moral 
Code, contains two unusually well informed sections devoted to 


12 Ridiculing by pointing out that one’s opponent is attempting to commu- 
nicate (at least partially) what his theory says cannot be communicated. 
Brooks and Warren (op. cit.) argue; they don’t ridicule. 
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philosophy and one to the moral code of the Navahos. Although 
the former chapters are intended as introductory to the latter, they 
can be treated as independent units which serve well to introduce 
social scientists to a host of philosophical issues and philosophers 
to Mr. Ladd’s reactions to these problems. Unfortunately the very 
richness of these sections is not without its price. Mr. Ladd has 
chosen to discuss so many issues that some of his analyses are in- 
evitably thin and inconclusive. He has, moreover, frequently inter- 
woven expository and critical strands so that it is difficult to dis- 
cern where depiction of others ends and revelation of self begins. 
But despite these limitations, The Structure of a Moral Code con- 
tains many illuminating sections, especially on the meaning of moral 
predicates, the status of moral sentences and interrelationships 
among them, and on the problem of moral justification. 

1. For Mr. Ladd, prescripta are the main units of moral dis- 
course. While they resemble commands, they are not identical with 
nor reducible to commands, mere expressions of emotion, or asser- 
tions about attitude. Moral discourse is moral discourse and pre- 
scripta are prescripta. 

What, then, are prescripta? Examples are easy. A father 
addressing his son, ‘‘You ought to study moral theory,’’ is utter- 
ing, expressing, or asserting (Mr. Ladd is not too concerned with 
these distinctions) a prescription. So is a doctor who informs his 
patients that they ought to stop reading books on ethics. Both 
father and doctor can be viewed as commending actions; the former 
is, and the latter most likely is not, offering a moral commendation. 
The difficulty here is deciding whether Mr. Ladd intends ‘‘is a 
prescription’’ to be applied exclusively to sentences containing 
‘‘ought’’ or to be used interchangeably with the complex ‘‘is a 
sentence employed for the purposes of commendation.’’ On the 
former analysis, which is compatible with much in the book, pre- 
scripta need not be employed to commend; on the latter, which is 
required by many of Mr. Ladd’s examples, the sentential ingredient 
need not contain ‘‘ought.’’ Both accounts are compatible with 
otherwise incompatible moral theories, among which Mr. Ladd does 
not choose; both require supplementation to account for moral dis- 
course which does not aim at the commendation of action. 

About the latter issue Mr. Ladd writes: ‘‘When we say ‘Brutus 
ought not to have murdered Caesar’ we are in effect saying that 
Brutus violated the moral prescription against murder. We must 
therefore be prepared to admit statements about violations and ful- 
filments in addition to direct prescriptive statements as such, and 
this accounts for a large class of ought statements, which are not 
practical in intent.’’ (P. 100.) 
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This is puzzling. None of us ever advised Brutus, so it cannot 
be our prescription that he violated. Perhaps some Roman in- 
formed Brutus that it was wrong to kill, maybe even to harm 
Caesar. But our judgment about the wrongness of Brutus’ action 
cannot be equated with the sociological statement about the state- 
ments and behavior of Romans. 

In part the difficulties arise because of Mr. Ladd’s analysis of 
indirect moral discourse as discourse about prescriptions, an anal- 
ysis which, inter alia, would have the undesirable consequence that 
meta-ethical inquiry would have to be classified as indirect moral 
discourse. But even substituting for Mr. Ladd’s distinction be- 
tween direct and indirect moral discourse one between indicative 
and counterfactual moral usage does not help matters. A person. 
who asserts that Brutus did wrong in killing Caesar probably does 
not mean that he would have advised Brutus not to kill Caesar. 
He knows that he thinks it was wrong of Brutus to stab, but he has 
not the vaguest idea of how he would have acted in a toga. 

It is not merely that we are dealing with past events which is 
relevant. We all have contemporaries whom we detest or admire, 
and whom, whether from fear or disgust, admiration or respect, we 
desist from advising. And to and about such contemporaries we 
employ moral language, if only to express our humanity. 

2. As already hinted, not all prescripta are moral ones. The 
latter are distinguished first by being supportable or caused by, but 
not deducible from, statements about the nature of things. Second, 
they are addressed to the will, in the sense that they are intended to 
elicit voluntary support. Third, they are autonomous and have a 
certain priority. Finally, they can be justified. The first criterion 
is based on a tacit and non-argued-for rejection of ethical natural- 
ism ; the second creates difficulties for the Navahos. Since, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ladd, the Navahos do not have a clear conception of 
voluntary action, their discourse undoubtedly fails to satisfy the 
second criterion. If Mr. Ladd’s second criterion is granted, he 
may have reasoned himself out of his subject matter. The third 
criterion requires more elucidation than the previous two. It states 
that moral prescriptions ‘‘claim a certain autonomy”’ in the sense 
that once a moral prescription has been accepted, no further justi- 
fication of it is considered necessary; in addition, that moral pre- 
scriptions always demand precedence over any conflicting lines 
of action. 

Note the strategy. Instead of attributing the traditional moral 
properties to strange nonnatural entities or holy wills, Mr. Ladd 
conveniently tags them on to linguistic entities; he seems, however, 
to have overlooked the obvious point that prescripta no more de- 
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mand and claim autonomy than they talk. Nor is it apparent how 
to translate Mr. Ladd’s statements about the demand quality of 
prescripta into statements about the experience or behavior of 
their users and hearers. 

For example, A asserts that S ought to be done, and we are told 
that A means that S demands precedence. Does A simply mean 
that whenever he has the opportunity to do S, he will either do 
so, or feel guilty? If so, A is merely asserting a statement about 
his own future choices, and Mr. Ladd’s dictum that moral state- 
ments are not merely statements about attitudes is violated. If 
we analyze A’s statement as being equivalent to ‘‘if anyone has the 
choice between S and its alternatives, then he ought to choose S,’’ 
then instead of analyzing ‘‘ought to be done’’ we have substituted 
the equally opaque ‘‘ought to choose.’’ 

Using but not analyzing the predicate ‘‘demand precedence,”’ 
Mr. Ladd distinguishes between degrees of demandedness and 
stringency. He points out that the acts described in prescripta, 
and hence derivatively the prescripta themselves, can be viewed 
as differing in degrees of demandedness or stringency. But no 
rules are given for ordering acts, and some of his arguments fail 
to be convincing. 

Assume that A and B are both right; further, that aos are 
circumstances under which doing B is not obligatory, and that 
doing A is obligatory under all circumstances. Mr. Ladd then 
argues that A is more right than B. But this argument merely 
indicates that there are some circumstances under which B is 
morally indifferent, not that A is more right than B. Mr. Ladd 
suggests that if the accomplishment of C is right and that A more 
probably achieves C than does B, then A is more morally acceptable 
than B. But here Mr. Ladd seems to discussing the problem 
of rationality, not that of moral obligati 

Mr. Ladd’s fourth and final criterion, which requires that moral 
sentences be valid, is a double barreled one.’ It requires that moral 
sentences either be the main postulates within a moral system or 
be deducible, given suitable empirical information, from such 
postulates; it also requires that the moral sentences elicit the 
support of suitable moral agents. But although specific moral 
systems are discussed at length, Mr. Ladd is not charitable with 
the space devoted to an analysis of the phrase ‘‘is a moral sys- 
tem.’’ 

Frequently Mr. Ladd gives the impression that the morality 
of any group can be systematized in the way, let us say, that 
Euclidean geometry is systematized. But this geometric approach 
to moral system building is all but given up when Mr. Ladd agrees 
that philosophers like Aristotle, Dewey, and Prichard have sug- 
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gested plausible moral systems. The latter, it will be remembered, 
insisted that moral judgments are essentially singular; that they 
cannot be deduced from higher order moral generalizations; and 
that they are based on an apprehension of a non-repeatable com- 
plex of factors. If Prichard’s analysis is correct, and if moral 
judgments form a system, then it is a strange one which changes 
its postulates with every usage, and has only one on each occurrence. 

The last part of the final criterion remains. To argue for a 
moral sentence, one does not merely show its systemic interconnec- 
tion with other moral sentences ; one appeals to the support of other 
moral agents. This latter emphasis is reminiscent of the good 
reason approach to moral discourse. In this volume, at least, Mr. 
Ladd does not answer obvious questions about such analyses. He 
merely notes that the criteria of being a moral agent are defined 
differently in different cultures; that in some merely one or two 
are considered worthy enough to support or reject moral sentences, 
and that in others, as in the case of the Navahos, the reactions of 
all members of the group are considered relevant. 

How these differences in the specification of moral agents and 
derivatively in techniques of justification are related to cultural 
and psychological differences does not concern Mr. Ladd. This 
is not simply a matter of taste, but of principle. He insists that 
his job, namely, of describing the ethics of a group, is logically prior 
to the job of explaining such ethics, and hence that causal ques- 
tions are derivative and can be postponed. What Mr. Ladd over- 
looks is patent: unless descriptive questions are raised with an eye 
to interesting causal theories, they are in danger of becoming arid. 
And once we do not simply take statements at their face value, 
but attempt to relate them to types of behavior patterns and 
cultural changes, causal considerations must be raised. 

Much that has been said thus far about the expression ‘‘ought 
to’’ can be applied to ‘‘is right’’ and with suitable inversions to 
‘‘ig wrong.’’ Quite correctly, Mr. Ladd points out that ‘‘is 
right’’ and ‘‘is wrong’’ are at best contraries, and that other moral 
predicates like ‘‘is morally neutral’’ must be considered. Much 
that Mr. Ladd says on these issues is exemplary, especially his 
observation that the schematic expression ‘‘S is right’’ is usually 
short for ‘‘it is right for z to do S to y under circumstances C.’’ 
But his refusal to consider ‘‘is right’’ and ‘‘is wrong’’ as con- 
traries is surprising and his insistence that these predicates do 
not function symmetrically is puzzling. In defense of this latter 
allegation, Mr. Ladd offers many arguments, of which the follow- 
ing one is typical. If we observe a person doing an act T and an 
act S, we can be certain that he is not adhering to the view that 
all acts of type S are wrong, while we cannot be certain that he 
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adheres to the position that all acts of type T are right. But 
although this point is interesting, it does not disprove that the 
sentences ‘‘ All acts of type S are right’’ and ‘‘All acts of type 
S are wrong’’ are contraries. 

3. The concept of belief provides the link between Mr. Ladd’s 
general reflections on ethics and his analysis of the Navahos. It 
is his contention that the morality of a group can be understood 
only in the light of its beliefs, and that the latter are to be ex- 
plained in terms of linguistic dispositions. More specifically, Mr. 
Ladd affirms that ‘‘A has the disposition to assert ‘S is right’ ’’ 
is part of the analysis of ‘‘A believes S is right’’; and that one 
may discover the moral beliefs of the Navahos by attending to 
their discourse. 

In the light of Mr. Ladd’s general orientation the emphasis on 
‘‘moral belief’’ is surprising. One would have expected him to 
concentrate on the notion of moral attitudes. His analysis is, 
moreover, incomplete. Among other things, people who are sud- 
denly struck dumb do not lose their virtue; nonlinguistic behavior 
is evidence for the possession of beliefs and attitudes, and Mr. 
Ladd does not help in unraveling the mysteries of the most over- 
worked term in recent philosophy, ‘‘disposition.’’ He is not un- 
aware of these difficulties, but is unconcerned. He is primarily 
interested in analyzing the moral discourse of the Navahos or at 
least the discourse of two or three informants, and to discern the 
structure of the morality that such discourse reveals. In pursuit 
of this goal, Mr. Ladd exhibits admirable patience. 

This reviewer found the Navahos, at least as reported by Mr. 
Ladd, a remarkably dull lot. They seem to want to do nothing 
but avoid obviously dangerous things like adultery and witchcraft, 
and to engage in the dull and safe life of amassing property and 
having a good reputation. But rather than dismiss the Navahos 
as other-directed Victorians, Mr. Ladd credits them with possession 
of a Hobbesian moral code, modified by an Epicurean psychology 
and a Spinozistic sociology (p. 308). He admits that this is crude. 
But equally crude is his characterization of their beliefs. Despite 
the Navahos’ belief in the supernatural powers of witches, he finds 
them naturalists, and despite their viewing thunder, lightning, 
and corn as quasi human beings, he finds them mechanists. No 
wonder Mr. Ladd thinks the typical Navaho is a pragmatic plural- 
ist who tries to do everything at once. One wonders what Mr. 
Ladd thought his informants were trying to do when they spoke 
to him. 

SmpNEY MorRGENBESSER 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Les philosophes espagnols d’hier et d’aujourd’hui. ALAIN Guy. 
[I.] EBpoques et auteurs. Préface de Georges Bastide. [II.] 
Textes choisis [en castillan]. [Toulouse]: Privat, Editeur 
[1956]. 2 vols. (409 pp., 300 pp.) 


Because of the scarcity of books on Spanish philosophy, Pro- 
fessor Alain Guy’s two-volume work is a most useful contribution 
to a much neglected topic. Volume I contains 51 articles on 
Spanish philosophers from Raymundus Lullus (1232-1315) to 
Jorge Pérez Ballestar (b. 1926). Each article includes a biographi- 
eal sketch, a bibliography listing the philosopher’s most important 
works, and an exposition and appraisal of the philosopher’s doc- 
trine and influence. The biographical sketches and the bibli- 
ographies are remarkably accurate; the exposition of the phi- 
losophers’ doctrines is as complete as a four to ten page exposition 
could be. Vol. I contains also an interesting preface by Professor 
Georges Bastide. Both volumes are enriched with a complete name- 
index. 

Mr. Guy’s work is overwhelmingly partial in favor of twentieth- 
century philosophers (some 36 out of the total of 51). This 
partiality is understandable in view of thé fact that during the 
present century Spain has enjoyed a kind of philosophical renais- 
sance. However, a few of the twentieth-century philosophers in- 
cluded in the work might have been discarded without any great 
harm’s being done to a correct appreciation of the significance of 
contemporary Spanish philosophy. On the other hand, the great 
theologians and philosophers of the sixteenth century and begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century (with the exception of Juan de 
Mariana and Francisco Suarez) are missing. Mr. Guy justifies 
these omissions by claiming that Melchor Cano, Domingo Baiiez, 
Luis de Molina, and other writers of the same caliber were pri- 
marily theologians. We do not find Mr. Guy’s arguments’ satis- 
factory, for it is obvious that the theological speculations of many 
of the thinkers omitted were as significant for the philosophy of 
their time as the theological speculations of the great thirteenth- 
century theologians had been for the philosophy of the classical 
Middle Ages. i 

Were these theologians and philosophers included, Mr. Guy’s 
work would be almost perfect. As it stands, it is still the most 
useful work of this kind. It is to be expected that it will be used 
whenever Spanish philosophy is introduced in the graduate cur- 
riculum. 


José Frerrater Mora 
BRYN Mawes COLLEGE 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Justus Hartnack of Denmark has been appointed 
Visiting Professor of Philosophy at Vassar College for the academic 
year 1958-59. Professor Hartnack taught at Colgate University 
for seven years before assuming his present post as Professor of 
Philosophy and Director of the Institute of Philosophy at Aarhus 
University. He has published numerous articles in philosophic 
journals and four books in Denmark and Sweden. He has just 
completed a fifth book, Thinking and Reality, to be published by 
the Berlingske Tedendes Forlag in Copenhagen. 
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